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By R. hb. Olds, Designer 


In buying a car in 1913 here 
are some things to look for. By 


them judge how 


the car is built, 


how up-to-date it is. 


And judge by them if the maker 
gives you the very best he knows. 


Outer Features 

Note if the has lett 
side drive, like the leading 
cars today. Does the driver 
sit close to the cars he pass- 
or on the farther side? 


Car 


Co, 


Has the car electric set-in 
dash lights, or the old pro- 
jecting lamps? 


Is it under-tired or over- 
tired? That makes enor- 
mous difference in your tire 


upkeep. 


Is one front door blocked 
up by levers? Or do levers 
block the passage between 
the two front seats? If so, 
the driver half the time 
must enter from the street. 


Is the upholstering gen- 
uine leather? Is the filling 


the best curled hair? Does 
the finish show the final 
touch in every part and 


detail? 


Inner Féatures 
How many Timken bear- 
ings has the car? They cost 


five times what common 
ball bearings cost. 
In Reo the Fifth there 


are 15 roller bearings, 11 of 
which are Timkens. 


{n Reo the Fifth there are 
190 drop forgings, used to 
avoid the risk of flaws. 


The steel is made to for- 
mula. It is analyzed twice 
to prove its correctness. 


The gears are tested in a 
50-ton crushing machine. 
The springs are tested for 
100,000 vibrations. 


We use a $75 magneto, a 
doubly-heated carburetor, 


R. M. Owen & Co. 


a smokeless oiling 


3\ stem, 


Str ng brakes. 


big, 

We give to each driving 
part vast margin of safety 

50 per cent Over-capacily. 
engine gets five 
And each, aft- 
taken apart 


Each 
long tests. 
er testing, is 
and inspected. 


If you seek a durable car, 
a trouble-proof car, and low 
cost of upkeep, these are 
points to consider. 


Skimping Is Now 
Unpopular 
Many a car has gone into 
obscurity because the mak- 
er skimped. 


I go to the other extreme 
in these days—after 26 
years of car building I spend 
about $200 per car for fea- 
tures unusual in this type 
of car. 


Men who buy my cars 
expect it. They expect low 
cost of upkeep, freedom 
from trouble. They ex- 
pect a five-year-old car to 
run as well as new. 


t sucn cars for 


And every 


I have bul 
le gions of men. ' 
Reo the Fifth which goes 
out this year marks my 
level best. In the years to 
come, you men who get 
them will realize why I 
do this. 


It means slow, careful 
building. It means endless 
inspection. It means grind- 
ing parts over and over. It 
means doing in a $1,095 car 
what users expect, and what 
makers must give, in a 
$4,000 car. 


Where I Save 
Such a car at such a price 
is made possible in this way: 
We have a model fac- 
tory, finely equipped 
that engineers from every- 
where come here to inspect 
it. Here we build the entire 
the most efficient 


SO 


Car by 
methods. 


These Things There? 





Then this entire factory 
is devoted to a single model. 
Every machine, tool and 
mechanic is adapted to its 
production. We save in 
this way about 20 per cent 
under what it would 
to build two or three mod- 
els. 


cost 


Thus we give you a car, 
built as we describe, at this 
matchless price. 


The Demand 


Our output is limited to 
50 cars daily, so cars are 
never rushed. Last April 
and May the demand for 
our cars ran five times our 
factory output. 


We have worked all win- 
ter, at fullest capacity, to 
avoid that condition this 
spring. But a shortage is 
inevitable. If you want 
spring delivery on Reo the 
Fifth, please see your deal- 
er now. 


Our Unique Control 


In Reo the Fifth you 
find a one-rod control. And 
that rod is out of the way— 
between the two front seats. 


All the gear shifting is 
done by moving this rod 
only three inches in each of 
four directions. It is as sim- 
ple as moving the spark 
lever. 


Both brakes are operated 
by foot pedals. So there are 
no levers, side or center. 
The driver’s way is clear. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base 
112 Inches 
Tires — 
34x4 Inches 
Center Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 
3 Electric Lights 
190 Drop — 
Forgings 
Made with 5 
and 2-Passen- 


ger Bodies price $170). 








General Sales 
Agents for 


Top and windshield not included in price. 





Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


No other 1913 car has 
this form of center control. 
And a car without it will 
seem inconvenient when you 
see what this form means. 


This control rod comes 
at the driver’s right hand, 
for the car has left-side 
drive. 


A thousand dealers handle Reo 
the Fifth. Write for our catalog 
and we will direct you to our 
nearest showroom. 


| Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 





We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list 
Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted. 








Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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rrricnt 1912, LESLIE-SUDGR © 
The First National Bank 
De Luxe | 


dition, 17 x 21 inches 


é 


HE DE LUXE 

Edition is espe- 
cially designed to 
meet the demand of 
bank officials for a 
large reproduction of 
this popular picture. 


The heavy plate 
paper upon which 
this edition is printed 
brings out every color 
quality. It is warm in 
tone, yet dignified, 
making a very desir- 
able picture to hang 
in a prominent place 
in the most expen- 
sively furnished office, 
club or home. 


We will send you 
postage paid a De 
Luxe Edition of the 
First National Bank 
for $2.00. 


Special Note: The Pop- 
ular Edition of the First 
National Bank, 9 x 12 
inches, will be sent you 
for 25 cents. Over 50,000 
copies of this Popular 
Edition have been sold. 
There is a limited num- 
ber left. Please indicate 
on the coupon the edition 
you desire 


Judge 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
COUPON 








JUDGE, 


New York. 


. : $2 
Enclosed find * 


First National Bank in the De Luxe Edition. 
Popular Edition. 


Name 


Address 


2.00 . 
~.. for which send me the 
25 
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To Contributors: Les.ie’s will be 


ional 


glad to consider photos submitted by any amateur or profes 
Contributors are requested to state—1. Whether such photographs have been previously published. 


Whether they have been sent to any other paper Whether or not they are copyrighted If no 
copyright appears on them the legal assumption is that there is no liability on our part for their use 

The contributor’s name and address should be on the back of every photo, 
sent in without full, complete 


the lack of correct data 


and none should be 


and accurate description Many photos have been rejected because of 


Accuracy should be the first consideration An inaccurate statement is 


always challenged, and this is annoying 


The Editor is always ready to consider short stories or articles, which 
one side of the sheet only, and should not exceed 3,000 words 


Every manuscript should bear the name and address of the 


should be typewritten on 


author or sender, plainly on the manu- 


script, and not on a separate slip or in an accompanying letter 
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HE first of a series of striking cartoons and caricatures by E. W. Kemble will appear 


in the next issue of LesLieE’s. Mr. Kemble’s work has a world-wide reputation. 


Its unique quality from an artistic standpoint made Kemble famous years ago. 
no other Our readers will be pleased to know that 


In his line artist approaches him. 


LLESLIE’s is the only weekly which will have the benefit of the work of his pencil 

















THE FAMOUS CARTOONIST, E. W. KEMBLE, AT WORK 


Leswie’s is keeping its promise to give its 2,000,000 readers the best in the field of art 
Among the latest features of exceptional interest are Mr. Kemble’s cari- 
Sake of Her Soul,”’ 


1 page for young 


and literature. 


caturesand Mr. Reginald Wright Kauffman’s startling serial, ‘‘ For the 


the first chapter of which will appear in our issue of June 26th, and 
women and girls by that talented and popular writer and authoress, 
Clark 


All of these will be features of LESLIE'’s for some time to come, and more 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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Let Leslie’s 


Motor 


Department 


Help You 


v you drive a motor 
car, ride a motor cycle, 
or run a motor boat, the 


Motor Department 


can 


help you with suggestions 
and assist you to solve some 
of the problems of equip- 


ment, 
that may arise. 


routes or operation 


Fill out this coupon and mail immediately 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


225 Fifth Avenue 
Gentlemen : 


I own a 


Motor Car 
Motor Cycle 
Motor Boat 


year of model.) 


New York City 


Please send me free of charge the following 


information : Best Touring Routes 


From to 
Accessories 


Selection or care of tires 


Repairs (Give nature of Trouble 


Name 
Address 











If you do not 
own a motor 


car, motor cycle or motor boat, 


the Motor Department can set 


any of your doubts at rest, and 


will give you unbiased answers 


that may help you in the selec- 


tion of the vehicle or equipment 


most nearly suited to your needs 


and pocketbook. 


Fill out this 


coupon and mail immediately. 


Address 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


225 Fifth Avenue 


Gentlemen : 


New York 


I am considering the purchase of a 


or the price y« want t 


Motor Car...... 
Motor Cycle. . 
Motor Boat 


have any 


»pay.) 


preferen 


Please help me in its selection and give me, 


free of charge, the following information : 


Name e. 
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A FLYING START IN WHICH 27 AMER} 
Auspicious beginning of the third annual 500-mile International Sweepstakes on the Indianapolis (Ind.) Motor Speedway on May 30th. Over 100,000 persons witnessed the event. The course 


end of 300 miles only 15 cars were running. Intense interest was manifested in the r 


ace by 











THE LINE-UP 








OF THE DRIVERS AND CARS BEFORE 


THE RECENT 
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THE WINNER IN HIS “CHARIOT” “°° *"" 


Goux in the Peugeot car, with which he took first place and 

a purse of $20,000. His time was 6:41:43:45 and his average 

speed per hour was 76.59 miles. This was a good showing, 
but it did not break the record for the track. 


HE third annual Five Hundred Mile Free-for-all 

Sweepstakes held at Indianapolis, May 30, went 

to Jules Goux, a light, young Frenchman with the 
faintest sort of a black moustache and a string of winnings 
to his credit as long as the moral code. ~Goux drove a 
Peugeot. He recently broke the world’s speedway record 
for 50 and 100 miles on the Brooklands track in 
England. 

Better than one hundred thousand Americans and no 
one knows how many good visitors from ‘‘the other side”’ 
recognized the supremacy of the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way by their presence. The day was hot as the exhausts 
from the scurrying race cars themselves. A cloudless sky, 
one of those Indiana layouts with a red-hot ball of fire 
in the middle of it, a melted mass of red faces, and a com- 
bination of baked enthusiasm and half cooked anticipation 
characterized the tout ensemble, as the little French winner 
would say. <A day such as this cannot be measured or 
weighed. About all you can do to it is to half close your 
eyes and look for high lights. 

Compared with the two previous Five Hundred Mile 
races, at Indianapolis, this latest one was decidedly less 
exciting. No records were broken. The crowd was 
bigger and therefore less noisy—a big crowd always neu- 
tralizes itself because it is awed by its own size. To be 
sure, there was the international aspect—more pronounced 
than ever before. The flags of Italy, France, Germany, 
America and England were painted on the four-foot con- 
crete retaining walls in front of the pits. Over a little 





THE SPEEDIEST AMERICAN ee 


Spencer Wishart, who drove a Mercer, beat all other Ameri- 
can contestants, secured second place and $10,000. His 


time was 6:45:06 and his average per hour 74.06 miles. 


improvised stand floated the British colors—the especially 
built stand was Indianapolis’ way of showing how much 
she felt honored at having a company of real English 
engineers visit the Speedway. _Among the company was 
good old Father Dunlop, the originator of the pneumatic 
tire. He sat placidly ensconced in his bushy white beard, 
while a hundred pit helpers cursed his invention and one 
hundred thousand people watched those thirty-second tire 
changes with speechless interest. I couldn’t help thinking 
that by this one venerable English gentleman the entire 
spectacle had been made possible. If he realized his im- 
portance, there was nothing in his folded arms and half 
closed meditative eyes to indicate it. 

At ten o'clock in the morning the people in the great, 
expansive grand stands and paddocks and boxes saw a 
field of twenty-seven cars park up in four columns at the 
starting line. They heard five bombs one minute apart, 
and on the fifth they saw a cavalcade of deafening, can- 
nonading cars emerge from a veritable thunder cloud of 
smoke and move off majestically with Carl Fisher, Presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Motor Speedway, setting the pace 
in a white roadster of his own. One lap at thirty miles an 
hour, and then Fisher shot over to the side and up the pit 
alley out of the way in the nick of time. That was the 
signal of battle. The race was on. 

Then the people in the grand stands and in the pad- 
docks and the boxes and the crowd packed around the big 
two-and-one-half mile brick-paved oval, saw the first proc- 


ess of elimination begin. During the first fifty miles three 





THE VICTOR NEARING THE GOAL 


Goux, the winner of the first prize, just before he cr 
the finish line amid wild applause. The flagholder 2 


to drop the sign of victory. 


cars dropped out. At three hundred only fifteen 
original twenty-seven were running. 

Bob Burman in the Keeton, No. 4, showed tl 
was still the wild Bob of old by trying to win a five hi 
mile race in the first five laps. 


No car in the world would stand five hundred « 
Burman’s murderous miles without a mechanical 1 
strance. The Keeton was still going when they flage 
down in the 180th lap, but leaks in her gasoline tan 
patched up with chewing gum. She had been on fir 
and Hughie Hughes, the Englishman, had given Bo 
at the wheel for quite a little while. I feel that th 
ton’s endurance under Bob’s merciless lashing was 
the features of the day. 

There were a thousand little side lights and bits 
play which only the men around the pits could see- 
one of which was dripping with the milk of humar 
ness, and sure proof of real sportsmanship. Ri 
pilots lent tires to each other—the most notable i1 
being when Ralph De Palma told Frank Fox to help ! 


from the Mercer pits—at the time the Gray Fox * 


and Mercer, No. 22 were fighting for third place. 
Gil Anderson, who was running a close second in 
No. 3,.to Peugeot, No. 16, was unable to get awa) 


Bob is the most specta 
driver in the world—that’s why he never wins a lon; 
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CH 27 AMERK CARS TOOK PART 


ent. The courgfi-p 
| in the race byiibn 


fF OREIGN 


d 2 1-2-mile oval, thus making 200 laps necessary to complete the distance. 
crowd and the drivers of the different cars were heartily cheered as they sped by. 


The autos were sent at very high speed. 


During the first 
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UNDERWOOp & UNDERWOOD 
THE FOREIGNER WHO WON 
Ss Goux, the young Frenchman who crossed the line 
seen in happy mood receiving the congratulations 
of his mechanic. 


, GOAL 


st before he cr 
he flagholder 4! 
ory. 


fifteen of th pits, Zacerrelli, the French engineer, who built the two 
igeot entries, remarked in his native tongue that it was 
lame, and by the expression on his flexible face and the 
rations of his expressive hands showed that he really 
lored the mishap. 
(here was plenty of that good old stuff we call bravery 
evidence, too. The ride of Charley Merz in a flaming 
for two mortal laps—five miles in all—will go down in 
tory. Gasoline has a habit of doing things in an uncer- 
when it gets on fire. Merz’s Stutz, No. 2, 
/ked like a meteor as she shot around the oval. He knew 
e might ‘blow’ any moment, but the Stutz had been 
lucky all day and Charley, the twenty-three-year-old 
y, had been given a job. He came across the wire 
ird, thereby keeping the Stutz on the map, and then— 
e fire brigade took charge. This boy Merz, by the way, 
n be depended on to do this sort of thing any time it’s up 
him. He's quiet but he 
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just as all real heroes are 
sn't an ounce of the tell-tale yellow in him. 
lhe real man of the hour, of course, is Goux. I had read 
IS rec ords. I knew his car was fast. But there 
thing in his preliminary practice to indicate his style of 
iving the Indianapolis Motor Speedway—that's where 
upset the ‘“‘dope.’’ Goux is a Frenchman all the way 
rough—but he isn’t the sort of Frenchman the comedians 
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SPOONER & WELLS 


A THRILL PRODUCER 


Charles Merz, who in his Stutz car took third place and 
$5000. 
and liable to blow up at any moment. 


During the last 5 miles he ran with his car on fire 
His time was 
6:50:35:75 and his average per hour 73.07 miles. 


picture. His clothes are modest, in excellent taste, and 
he is not effervescent. All the old regulars thought Goux 
could be teased into burning his car up—but not a bit of it. 
He drove as conservatively as did Ray Harroun in the 
Marmon Wasp—which, by the way, is the acme. of con- 
servatism. 

Goux enjoys the distinction of being the only winner of a 
Five Hundred Mile race to go the whole distance unre- 
lieved. He is slight, but his muscles are chrome-nickel 
steel. The National's record made by Dawson in National, 
No. 8, last year was not broken—and the National and 
Indianapolis retain the world’s record for 500 miles. 

After the race Goux. told me that he had a great reserve 
of speed which he was never called on to show. He also 
said that the Indianapolis Motor Speedway is a better piece 
of paving than the Brooklands track in England, but that 
the turns will not admit of the same speed. He hinted 
mildly that the thirty-seven thousand American dollars 
which he carries back with him to Valentiguy on the 
Rhone augurs a return of the Peugeot to the Hoosier 
Speedway, and he agrees that from now on European 
makers will recognize Indianapolis as the real automobile 
race center of the world. 

There will, undoubtedly, be another Five Hundred Mile 
International Race at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
next year. Indianapolis has taught the foreigner the trick 
and Goux was an apt pupil. Now it remains to be seen 
whether all the Indianapolis race specialists will come out 
of their holes and defend their laurels, or will let Goux or 


VERY FAST, BUT UNLUCKY —— so 

Bob Burman, ‘‘the world’s most spectacular auto driver,”’ 

who in a Keeton car led for the first 100 miles with an average 

speed of 80 miles an hour. but was flagged down in the 180th 
lap. His machine had been on fire once. 


some other famous driver from the other side beat all 
records on the Hoosier course. One thing is certain, the 
European invasion of Indianapolis has begun, and when 
another year has rolled around, if the world does not learn 
whether Indianapolis is faster than Europe, it will be the 
fault of Indianapolis alone. The foreigner will not consent 
to drive slowly—always. In the meantime, though three 
American trophies and a fortune return with Goux to 
France, the world’s record for the distance, five hundred 
miles, remains in Indianapolis. There is more to racing 
than mere speed—plain old, horse-trading Yankee craftiness 
counts for a great deal; and some day the National may 
write a book entitled ‘‘How we won a race which we did 
not enter.”’ 


WINNING DRIVERS, CARS, TIME AND PRIZES IN 500 MILE RACE 


. Per 
Pos. Driver Car Elapsed Time Hour Country Prize 
1 Goux Peugeot No. 16 6:41:43.45 76.59 France... . $20,000 
2 Wishart Mercer No. 22 6:45:06 74.06 United 
States 10,000 
3 Merz Stutz No. 2 6:50 35.75 73.07 United 
States 5,000 
4 Guyot Sunbeam No.9 7:05:08. 10 70.58 England 3,500 
5 Pilette.. .Mercedes- 
Knight No. 23 7:19:25.55 68.2 Germany 3,000 
6 Wilcox Gray Fox No. 12 7:23 :38.90 67.8 United 
States 2,200 
7 Mulford..Mercedes No. 29 7 :27:17.85 67.1 Germany 1,800 
s Disbrow Case No. 31 7 :30:50.93 66.6 United 
States 1,600 
9 Clarke Tulsa No. 25 7:49:21 63.9 United 
States 1,500 
10 Haupt Mason No. 35 7:53:31 63.5 United 
States 1,400 
Flagged——-Burman (United States) 180th lap 
Dewson's average in National last year 78.72 miles per hr 
Goux's average in Peugeot this year 76.59 miles per hr 
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BEAUTIFUL COLLEGE GIRLS 


Girls dancing in an elaborate May-day 

festival on the campus of the University 

of Wisconsin, where nearly 6,000 students 
are annually enrolled 























MAKING A NEW RECORD 


J. P. Jones, of Cornell University, breaking 
the world’s amateur record of a one-mile 
run in the Intercollegiate meet at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Time 4 min., 15 2-5 sec. 








AN IMPRESSIVE NAY 
rhe dedication of a memorial to the 


‘AL TRIBUTE 


officers and men lost in the 


U.S. S. ‘‘Maine,’’ at Central Park, New York, with the men of 


the Atlantic Fleet 


parading. 








THE CUP WINNER 
Captain Sybil Sweet, of the 1915 
Wellesley Crew, with the cup 
won in the Intercollegiate race. 








THE PACIFIC OCEAN ENTE 
The explosion of nineteen tons of dynamite at Miraflores, which removed 


the dike that held back the waters of the 


INTL NEWS 


RS THE CANAL 


Pacific. The excavations will 


now be completed by dredges instead of with steam shovels. 


TO THE “MAINE'S” DEAD 
The first Cuban warship in American waters came from Havana 
with a detachment of Cuban soldiers and sailors, out of respect 
to the men who died in their harbor 

















ENDING THE BITTER BALKAN WAR 
The brilliant capture of Scutari by the King of Montenegro was immed- 
iately followed by a demand from the Powers that he evacuate the hard- 
won gateway to his kingdom. The powers then sent troops and flags ashore. 
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UNVER WOOD & USrin woot 


EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT VINDICATES HIMSELF BEFORE A MICHIGAN JURY AND PROVES THAT HE IS A TEMPERATE MAN 


The editor of the ‘‘Iron Ore,”’ of Ishpeming, Mich., had repeated a charge (often made before) that the Colonel drinks too much. A group of prominent men who had 
known Mr. Roosevelt in the intimacy of daily life in three continents disproved the charge, while the vigor and frankness of the ex-President’s own testimony convinced 


the court that the rumor was a mistake. 


suit was originally brought. 


A nominal verdict of six cents 


amages was awarded (at the plaintiff’s own request) instead of the sum of $10,000 for which the 


The editor made a courageous and complete apology in open court. 
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Stop It! 


MAN has been arrested in Chicago for send 
A ing threatening letters to President Wilson. 

Two men were recently sentenced to prison 
in New Jersey for doing the same sort of thing when 
\ir. Wilson was Governor of that State. 

[here never was a time in our history when con- 
stituted authority was regarded more lightly; when 
public officials were more shamelessly assailed and 
the laws more openly defied by old and young. 

The reason is not difficult to analyze. In their 
eal to win the vote of the “dear people” whom they 
pretend to champion, demagogues have gone to ex- 
traordinary limits. They have palliated offences 
that should not have been overlooked until at last 
it has become the fashion to patronize the mob. 

Thus the riotous element, made up of the idle and 
vicious, found in every great community, has been 
incited to deeds of violence, until dynamiting, lynch- 
ing, sandbagging and slugging have been weapons of 


common use in every great labor disturbance. Con- 
servative leaders have been thrust aside. The 


\merican principle of fair play has been disowned, 
and a rabble made up mostly of unnaturalized 
foreigners has taken things into its own hands. 

The action of the Federal authorities in prose- 
cuting those who have grossly insulted the President 
of the United Statesis abundantly justified. Every 
good citizen is interested in the maintenance of order 
and industrial peace. It is a mistake to believe 
that the great body of thoughtful workingmen in 
this country have the slightest sympathy with the 
dynamiters, sluggers and sandbaggers who have 
been forcing themselves to the front. 

Whole communities have been terrorized, cities 
thrown into turmoil, and the authority of the state 
and nation defied, until the limit of lawlessness has 
been reached. Demagogues have deliberately en- 
couraged this spirit of anarchy by preaching a gos- 
pel of unrest and unreason. 

We know, in this great Republic, what this evil 
spirit is bound to lead up to. The silent graves of 
three martyred Presidents of the United States em- 
phasize the malignant power of the black-hearted 
assassin. 


Let us have no more of this. 


The Challenge of Japan 
I ‘HE supremacy of the white race no longer passes un- 


challenged. In Japan the world has witnessed the 

phenomenon of a non-Christian, Eastern nation leap- 
ing in a single generation to the side of the Christian white 
powers of the West. The California incident is not of 
prime importance in itself, but it gives the opportunity 
to raise the racial issue between the white and non-white 
races, an opportunity to which Japan has been quick 
to respond. And, when aroused, China and all the rest 
of the East will answer to the call of Japan. 

The California situation is but an incident in one of the 
most stupendous of modern world problems. 
later it would have had to come. The California dispute 
may be settled amicably. We are confident that it will be, 
but we do not look for that to settle the much larger issue 
between East and West. M. Tokutomi, editor of Koku- 
min puts the Japanese position in a striking sentence 
when he says that ‘‘The white men’s clique must be over- 
thrown in the interest of Japan and in the interest of hu- 
manity.”’ 

What does Japan want? Certainly she can’t expect the 
United States to give her citizens privileges which her 
ally—Great Britain—fails to give? Great Britain’s de- 
pendencies—Australia, New Zealand, Canada and British 
Columbia, all have laws against the immigration of the 
Japanese. With the California land law drawn within 
the terms of the United States-Japanese treaty, what 
more can be asked in that connection? 

But the much larger question is, what does the East de- 
mand from the West? If Japan protests against being 
looked upon as an inferior people, or if she voices the pro- 
test of the entire East against being discriminated against 
simply because they are not white, the protest is well 
grounded. Any other position would be inconsistent with 
the doctrine of universal brotherhood which Christian 
missionaries have been teaching in Japan and throughout 
the East. But there can be recognition of equality with- 
out racial amalgamation; there can be the sense of univer- 


Sooner or 


seeking to destroy the natural 
lines which separate and distinguish the various races of 
mankind The Occident does not seek to make over the 
Orient according to a Western pattern. 


sal brotherhood without 


The two will ever 
remain in many respects distinct. ‘‘East is East, 
West is West.” 

The West may never again dominate the East as it has 
done in the past. But the West will set its face like flint 
that the East never dominates the West. No 
ethnic faith has ever produced a civilization that has in it 


and 


to sec 


the elements of justice and permanency found in Christian 
civilization. Christian civilization can say this in no spirit 
of boasting and with due recognition of its own defects. 
Unless Japan had felt the touch of our Western Christian 
civilization, she would never have reached her 
proud eminence. 


present 
The place which Japan and the East 
will occupy among the powers in the future will be the place 
they win by character and attainment, nothing more and 
nothing less. 

As yet there is nothing to indicate that the Christian 
West will not continue for some while to be the leaders of 
the world’s progress. 


Let All Pay the Income Tax 


HE chief value of income taxation, aside from the 
money raised, is that it may be made to interest 


a large majority of citizens in public affairs. But 
f the 
In Wisconsin the State income 
tax law had the almost immediate effect of developing 
a higher type of citizenship. 


this will be altogether lacking in the operation « 
proposed new Federal law. 


But Wisconsin has enjoyed 
this experience because the income exemption was placed 
so low that most of its citizens pay the tax, and the familiar 
rule that we are most interested in that to which we con- 
tribute, has manifested itself in a feeling of civic pride. 

““We are proud of Wisconsin’s income tax law,”’ declares 
State Senator Bosshard, ‘because it has made the people 
better citizens, and we believe the proposed national income 
tax law is defective in this particular.’””. Taking example of 
the nations of Europe where the exemption of incomes 
ranges from $77.20 in Italy to $750 in Great Britain, Wis- 
consin proceeded to determine what constituted an actual 
decent living in that State and made this figure the exemp- 
tion. The result was a tax on all incomes above $800 for 
a single person, $1200 for man and wife and $200 for each 
minor child, making the average $1225 in the State. 

Senator Bosshard tells us that the passage of the law 
raised a roar of protest from thousands of persons who had 
Finding, however, that the 
sums they were compelled to pay were small, ranging from 
$5 to $10 a year, they instantly began to show a pride in 
the State and an interest in the work of public officials 
they had never felt when they were not paying taxes. The, 
Federal income tax with its exemption at $4000 will in- 
clude but a very small proportion of the population of 
the country, and we shall fail to get that increased civic 
pride and loyalty which Wisconsin has experienced and 
which the whole nation might experience with a lower ex- 
emption. Instead of this desirable result we shall have the 
feeling that the tax is class legislation, placing upon a few 
the burden which all should share. 


The Farmer’s Share 


N its report on the agricultural products of the country 
| the Census Bureau states that “the total value of all 

the crops of the United States in 1909 was $5,487 ,000,- 
000, as compared with $2,999,000,000 in 1899,”’ an increase 
of 83 per cent. The planted acreage increased about 10 
per cent. and the increase in quantity was approximately 
10 per cent. It was found possible to institute a price 
comparison on about nine-tenths of the total crops, and on 
that basis the bureau reports that if the crops valued at 
$4,934,490,000 in 1909 had been sold at the prices prevail- 
ing in 1899 the valuation in 1909 would have been $2,962,- 
358,000. That is, there went into the farmers’ pockets, 
entirely by reason of price advance, a trifle less than 
$2,000,000,000.. That sum was paid by the consumers of 
flour and potatoes and beans and lard and a long list of 
other eatables, and is charged by many of them to the 
malign influence of the tariff, the wicked machinations of 
the trusts or the rapacity of the railroads. 

We have no quarrel with our esteemed fellow citizens 
who till the soil, but in any honest search for the facts of 
the existing economic situation, in any fair investigation of 
the causes of the present high cost of living, this force in 
price making must be made prominent. Comparison of 
returns for individual years is unfair, but the method is 
unavoidable in census taking. 

On a broader basis the percentages are changed, but the 
fundamental fact remains unaltered. Thus the average 
wheat crop for the five-year period 1898-1902 was 633,- 
000,000 bushels and for the five-year period ten years later 


never before paid any tax. 


IQO8—-I912 


5 percent 


it was 667,000,000 bushels, an increase of about 

But the farm price increased 50 per cent., from 
an average of 60 cents a.bushel to an average of 90 cents 
On the same basis corn shows an increase of 33 per cent. in 
quantity and 50 per cent. in farm price, and potatoes of 56 
per cent. in quantity and 30 per cent. in price. Up-to-date 
details of price and production are not available for the 
many farm products that are included in the list of articles 
of daily household consumption, but the housekeeper does 
not need to be told that she is paying fully 33 to 50 per 
cent. more for fresh fruits, vegetables, butter, eggs, cheese 
and numerous other commodities than she did ten years 
ago, although many of those who pay the bills do not seem 
to know that a large part of their money goes to the 
worthy farmer rather than to the baneful ‘‘ trust.” 

The figures concerning beef cattle and the conditions 
affecting the sale of beef on the block quite effectively pro- 
hibit any accurate concise presentation ol the influence of 
farm values in relation to block prices, but cattle appear 
to be worth about one-third more than they were ten 
The change in price of lard, hams and bacon 
can be more definitely located. 


years ago. 
A hog on the farm is worth 
a good bit more than twice what he was ten years ago. 
Our cotton goods cost us more money now than they did ten 
years ago, largely by reason of the fact that the plantation 
price of raw cotton has in that time practically doubled. 

The latest census statistics of the production of dairy 
products are admittedly inexact, but the general statement 
is made that ‘‘the combined farm and factory production 
of butter was 1,619,415,000 pounds in 1909 and 1,491,- 
753,000 pounds in 1899, an increase of only 8.6 per cent. in 
quantity to supply the requirement of a 21-per cent. in- 
crease in population. It would make no difference in the 
price of the commodity, for the reason that there is no 
appreciable surplus supply in any other country; but but- 
ter should certainly go on the free list, for moral effect if for 
no other reason. The egg situation is to some extent ex- 
plained by the statement of the bureau that ‘‘the average 
value a dozen as reported by the farmers increased from 
$o0.111 to $0.193."" The egg crop, partly estimated, is re- 
ported as 1,293,662,433 dozen in 1899 and 1,591,311,371 
dozen in 1909, the respective total values being $144,- 
240,541 and $306,688,960. It is to be remembered that 
prices here quoted are prices on the farm and not in the 
A part of the increase in the cost of clothes and 
blankets may be attributed to the fact that the average 
price of a pound of wool was $0.165 in 1899 and $0.226 


store. 


in 1900, 

In this light the farmer appears as a notable beneficiary 
of price increase in recent years, but it is as @ntrue that all 
of the increase has gone into his bank account or his assets 
as it is that the duty on manufactures goes only into the 
pockets of the manufacturers. 

The attitude of the present Congress, with its promised 
downward revision of the tariff, toward the agricultural 
schedule will be watched with as much interest as its strug- 
gles with the woolen schedule, the cotton and the metal and 
chemical schedules. 


Our Sense of Justice Growing 


HE first step in establishing peace is to establish 

c justice. In his address as presiding officer at the 
Lake Mohonk Conference, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott attributed the progress toward world peace during 
the fourteen years since the First Hague Conference to the 
fact that the movement has been one not primarily for 
international peace but primarily for international justice. 
This sense of justice has not yet been so fully developed as 
to be above the influence of racial, religious and national 
prejudices. Accordingly the world is not yet ready for 
disarmament; the powers are not yet prepared to trust to 
the sense of justice, as it now exists, every possible cause 


Peace 


of dispute that may arise among them. 

Very pertinently did Dr. Abbott point out also the 
necessity of respecting the treaties we now have, before 
seeking to negotiate general arbitration treaties. ‘‘It 
cannot be too strongly affirmed,” said the speaker, ‘that 
it is worse than useless to make a general arbitration treaty 
and then, when any conflict arises which arouses popular 
prejudice and excites popular clamor, disregard our treaty 
obligations on the ground that it is either not consonant 
with our interest or with our honor to submit the question 
to a foreign tribunal.”” Recent events illustrate the point. 

A feeling of patriotism supports those who take the po- 
sition that the Panama Act exempting coastwise vessels 
from paying tolls is within the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
although Great Britain seriously objects to such an inter- 
pretation. Racial prejudice in California caused the leg- 
islature of that state to initiate legislation which would 
have been in conflict with our treaty with Japan, and al 
though the bill seems to be within the terms of the 
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The Butcher! 


(,O0OD word for the < Hy en it Ver 

j \ haps he deserves it 

4 . ; 
Nobody seems to like ti “ wation ot the 

with the bloody knife The vegetarian despise In 

Women watch him wield the i Cl 


Children fear him 


and hold their breath 


Men facing the butcher at the block regard him wit he 
kind of pity they feel for an executioner 

Somebody must do the butcher's worl But is it 
a bad job after all The butcher of the market stall doc 
not kill the catth whose steaks he sells He oes me 
wring the necks of the chickens or behead the turl 
Somebody else does that 

[he butcher of the market ts not the brute his commo 
name implies Usually he 1 i kind-hearted, vgood 
natured, round-faced son of toil giving good honest weigh 
serving a cut ofttimes to stomer whom he know in 
not or will not pay, donating many a soup pt to a poor 
and deserving family and always sparing a bone for tra 
dog or cat 

Che butcher is a tidy and an orderly person. His well 
kept meat market has no sinister aspect The aroma of 
the sawdust on the floor lends the freshness of the woods 
to t he place The regular rows ol clean dre ssed poultry 
hanging behind the butcher and the substantial joints lving 
before him ready for the knife and saw are so fresh and 
appetizing that if vou like the flavor of a good table, the, 
give you a consuming appetite for a savory fricassee, a 
juicy roast, a well-browned chop or a tender steak 

Give the butcher the glad hand There are many who 


do less good and much more harm 


The Plain Truth 


IRLS! Don’t fail to read the opening chapter of Regi 
nald Wright Kauffman’s 
went right. The first installment of “For the 
Soul” will appear in LEsLIE’s on June 26th 
« 

It will hardly be 
icres of land in the great State of 


startling story of the girl who 
Sake of Het 


Subscribe now 


OOD! 
lions of 


believed that there are mil 
New York 
going to waste while they could be made available for tree 
planting. These waste places are to be restored and th 
lumber and wood pulp industries are to be revived, thanks 
to the action of Governor Sulzer in signing a bill appropri 


ating $250,000 for the erection of buildings for the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University 
here are upward of 160 students at this college and a 
ranger school is conducted in’ the Adirondacks for the 
training of practical men The governor has named a 
practical wide-awake board of managers for the forestry 


college and the good work it will do in the interests of the 
public welfare will abundantly justify his action. It is a 
most practical step in the work of conservation. 
A 

YSTERS! Lovers of oysters asa succulent, delicious 

food should feel reassured. Sensational papers have 
done their best to ruin the appetite for the delicious bi- 
valve. It is refreshing to find Dr. Wiley’s successor at 
Washington, Dr. Alsberg, sounding an encouraging note. 
He told the oyster growers’ association recently that the 
Department of Agriculture, under Secretary Houston, 
would begin a systematic, sanitary study of the entire 
question of oyster production, and thus restore public 
confidence in an article of food that is cheap, healthful 


and abundant. Dr. Alsberg said there was more danger of 
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est g ft ne del ( 
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[ ted State Father Be rd Vaughar he Enelisl 
| who ha traveled th y thous 1 mile } gh 
he Unite State think differently On } ' rn to 
| he ce lint first le re I do not k Wa 
h where in exchange for an honest day's work 
lg finer living wag Asked if he would re 
nend the work nemat { voto \meri 1 he replied that 
W ld recommend any man to do so who was willing to 
vork and determined to make his way, and that such a 
an was bound te cceed Father Vaughan knows the 
nd mn of the workingman in England and on the Con 
nent, and he has come into close yntact with the life of 
the people in this country His conclusions are identical 
vith those of ev me who is familiar with the lot of the 
workingman in the United States and in the rest of the 
orld I! i mal hasn't a chance here he ha I nowhere 
a 
yy ee There must be something radically wrong 
with the foreign correspondence of some of out 
great newspapers Perhaps the cable is unreliable or pet 
haps the correspondents are careless Recently cabled 
terviews in some of the leading New York newspapers 
have been challenged by three prominent Americans 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, the banker \mbassador Page, and 
Mr. H. P. Davison of J. P. Morgan & Co Mr. Schiff say 
he refused to see the reporter, but the interview was cabled 
ll the im Mr. Davison was represented as having 
reflected on President Wilson's administration, and having 


made a particularly unkind reference to Secretary of State 
Bryan. He promptly repudiated the entire interview, and 
Secretary Bryan with commendable courtesy, 
denial Those 
cence and his natural conservatism, felt when the interview 


\llow 


with which 


accepted the 
who know Mr. Davison, his habitual reti 
was printed that it must have done him injustice 


course for the haste 


ance must be made, o 


news is gathered and transmitted, but there is no excus« 


for misrepresenting the attitude of business and public 


men toward matters of prime importance. 


‘k XAS! The yreat State ol Texas has the resources ol 
an empire within its State lines Its hands have been 
tied, however, its development handicapped, by some of 


the narrowest, most restrictive legislation that has evet 


\ustin, Texas, 
commenting on an editorial in LESLIE’s upon the 


ifficted any State. The Current Issue of 


great 
possibilities of the South in the matter of development 
during the twentieth century, deplores the foolish, restric 
tive legislation under which Texas has had to labor Phe 
Current Issue declares that prosperity awaits as soon as the 
people ‘‘serve notice on all who want to represent them in 
law-making bodies that the war on railroads and othet 
that fads, frills and 


frenzied regulation for every detail of life are 


forms of investment capital is over; 
not wanted; 
but that sensible and liberal and just treatment of capital 
and enterprise is wanted and demanded, that mining and 
manufacturing and all forms of material development, must 
be encouraged by a sound public policy and sensible laws.”’ 
What Texas needs, and what many of her citizens desire, is 
a constructive program that will invite enterprise and give 
to her the position which her size and natural resources merit. 
A 
ENEROUS! It is said that 
Henry 
valued at 
sents his ownership of the 


the estate of the late 

M. Flagler, who recently died in Florida, is 
from $60,000,000 to $100,000,000. It repre- 
Florida East Coast Railway 
and its system of magnificent hotels, and his interest in the 
This 
vast estate,which eventually goes to Mrs. Flagler, is wisely 
left, meanwhile, in the hands of three of Mr. Flagler’s 
former closest business associates, as trustees. 


Standard Oil and other prosperous corporations. 


These are 


Big Business Helps Lit 


F the average newspaner of America fair, or 
made any attempt to be fair, there would be small 
public outcry against monopolies and trusts, or against 


Big Business as a whole. 


were 


I do not for one moment wish to silence newspapers 
where they are calling attention to great crimes like child 
labor, but I do want to state positively that working con- 
ditions generally are better in plants operated by Big 
Business than they are where operated by small concerns. 

There are two this: first, Big Business 
through its agents realizes that real factory efficiency and 
economy are only possible where working people can have 
pleasant surroundings and proper working hours and con- 
ditions; and second, Big Business has the capital to bring 
these conditions about. 

No matter how humane in thought a small manufacturer 
may be, he cannot provide comforts for his employees 
such as are common in big factories. How many working 
men you know would rather work in a small factory? 
And ought workingmen not to be the best judges? 

Isn’t it a fact that the whole outcry in America against 
Big Business is the outgrowth of a theory that if men are 
given power they will abuse it? And have we not in real 
life exploded this theory time and time again? Why do 
men in high positions continue to say that if men are given 
control of large concerns they will use that power to raise 


reasons for 


prices, to limit production, or to abuse labor? The only 


By EARLE WELBORN 


answer is that men in high places are often so cowardly 
that they do not dare to tell the truth. 
of the yellow journals, of 


They are afraid 
the long-haired orators of the 
street corners. 

Big Business constantly exerts every effort to cut the 
cost of its product, paying well every man who helps cut 
that cost, and giving the consumer full benefit from the 
cut. Why don’t they keep all the profits from cheaper 
production? Why don’t they store the money away as, 
we are told, they do? Simply because Big Business is 
just as afraid of competition as Little Business is, and knows 
that if costs are not kept down, if efficiency is not kept at 
its highest pitch every moment, competition will surely 
arise—as has been proven by more than one experi- 
ence. 

The United States Steel Corporation has been the sub- 
ject of every demagogue’s outcry, yet independent steel 
companies have been almost universally successful. Why 
is it? Because the steel business is peculiarly a business 
built on brains—special methods, special machinery, new 
chemical processes are the things which bring success, and 
no money monopoly can corner brains. 

In the electrical business, the situation is the same. 
Three great companies dominate the trade in the eyes of 
the public. Yet hundreds of smaller companies are in 
successful operation all over the country—most of them 
making patented articles which the big companies cannot 
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J. R. Parrott, the able president of the Florida East Coa 
Railwa Vir. W. H. Beardsley, of New York, who was { 

ny years the personal representative of Mr. Flagler 
financial matters, and Mr. Wm. R. Keenan, Ir., a brotl 
of Mrs. Flagler In their hands the great property w 
e assured of safe and conservative administration. Ths 
tribute paid to these trustees by their appointment wi 
worthily bestowed In addition to this acknowledgmet 
of their faithful services Mr. Flagler left $100,000 to M 
Parrot $50,000 to Mr. Beardsley, and legacies of fro 
$5,000 $20,000 each to many other business associate 
No man of wealth in this country was more considerat 
f those about him than was Mr. Flagler. 

_ 

MS) \KE! We like Sam Blythe. We admire thi 
4 turd Evening Post, of Philadelphia, but or 
the tariff question, we do not agree with either Wi 
think Sam is unfair when he says, as he does, in a notabk 


issue of the Post, that the Republican Party is dead an 


that its decline began with the making of the Dingle: 


tariff This is unjust to President McKinley and thos 
other strong advocates of protection to American indus 
tries that were a power in his administration. Nor de 


tariff has beer 
men as the basi 
for trusts which finally occasioned what Mr. Blythe call 


we that the 


gree with our contemporary 
manipulated and maintained by a few 
fair in the 


disorganized discontent.” Let us be discus 


sion of the protective tariff Che advertising pages of the 
Post testify to the prosperity which protection has brought 


to the Note the 


whose announcements it carries many of which are unjustly 


American peopl prosperous concern 


stigmatized as ‘“‘trusts.’’ Note the prices of the commod 


ities these have been making. See if these prices have 


increased more than the prices of commodities produced on 
the farm, or more than the cost of labor Read the history 
of our industrial growth and see whether the greatest ex 
pansion was under Protection or tariff reform administra 
tions Note under which wages were highest and working 


hours shortest. Let our readers, regardless of sympa 


thies and prejudices, note the result of the present attempt 
to smash the tariff and see at the end of four 
to report. In all 


submit this question to the arbitra 


protective 


years, or possibly two, what they have 
fairness, Samuel, let us 
ment of the future. 

A 
Newcastle, Ind., 


chalk nge to 


LESLIE'S reader in 


| AWSON! A 
7 


compliments us on our Tom Lawson 


to explain some of the stock deals by which he profited at 
the expense of the 


public. Commenting on the fact that 


no explanation was made by Lawson, our correspondent 


Says I agret with the splendid 


LESLIE'S | 


editorial policy of 
a firm and abiding belief in the in- 
tegrity of American institutions and especially 


have 
American 
business men both big and little I am opposed to the 


‘philosophy and the preachments of the self-chosen 


demagogues of the present day The sturdy logic of 


satisfaction and | 
take it | am a fair sample of the average American busi 


‘LESLIE'S editorials affords me intense 


ness man who has no axe to grind and wants only a 
fair break with his competitor. I agree with James J. 
‘Hill when he says we could lock the door of Congress 
‘for ten years and the country at large would be greatly 
‘benefited. It would seem in order to attain a place in 
“the Hall of Fame that one should prance up and down 
“and across the country periodically shouting amend- 
ments to the constitution and such radical propositions 
‘as more liberty in our jails, the bringing closer together of 
‘the crossties of the railroad that the going may be made 
“easier for the ne’er-do-well, the substitution of the 
‘crowd in the court-yard for the judge and jury in the 
‘“‘court-room in case decisions are not pleasant. Anyone 
‘who has a strong set of leathery lungs, long hair and a 


‘worried look can easily become a leader. 


The reason | 
‘like LESLIg’s is that it is against all such performances 
“and persons. It has no ‘remedy’ save the belief in 
“the everlasting integrity and patriotism of our people.”’ 
Those who believe that the American public stand unitedly 
behind the muckracking and yellow press are greatly mis- 
taken. The people of this country want prosperity and 
they are getting heartily tired of the muckrackers, the 
trust busters and railroad smashers. 


le Business 


touch, but many of them making standard motors such 
as the big companies make and selling in competition 
with the big companies with complete success, because of 
low expense and careful management in their factories. 

There never was a day as good as the present for thi 
small business. The big companies by their very bulk 
make a quick moving, elastic, small organization able to 
cope with them in their own fields. Bankers and investors 
everywhere are putting their money into these small 
enterprises, confident of their safety and of good returns 
on the investment. 

Big Business pays uniformly high wages everywhere, 
else it could not command the best labor, which it demands 
The below-the-average man probably stands even a bette 
chance in a big industry than in a small one, because th« 
demands are varied and there is a place for all. The 
above-the-average man can, on the other hand, find un- 
limited opportunity for growth and for experience. Why, 
then, the outcry against Big Business? It comes from th« 
accumulated imaginings of ignorance, fed with the poisor 
virus of unclean journalism; it comes from the mouth 
of near-statesmen who seize upon its present popularity 
as a means of reaching the public eye without deep thought 
And it is eating out the heart of Business, big and little. 

Isn’t there somewhere an editor or a statesman bit 
enough to risk temporary ridicule, and the reviling of th 
mob, while he delivers a message of truth? 
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A Game of Horse Sense as well as Horsemanship 


The Players in the International Polo Match, where the Skill of Ponies is as Important as that of Men 














CAPTAIN E. D. MILLER 
A substitute player who has charge of 
the English players’ fine troop of 
ponies, valued at $100,000, 


tne 








GREAT BRITAIN’S CRACK 
Fight international contests have been held since 1886; of these England won four. 


the British Army 


rVawnuer t 
POLO PLAYERS HERE TO WIN THE CUP 


Having lost last year’s match, fe 


NPFRWOOD & US DERWOOD 


our Captains of 


accompanied by substitutes and beautifully trained ponies) hope to win again for England. 
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A PRACTICE MATCH OF 


THE 
It is some distinction to ‘‘beat the English at their own game,"’ 


COPYR GHT, INTL. NEWS 


AMERICAN PLAYERS WHO WILL DEFEND THE WORLD'S POLO CHAMPIONSHIP 
as it would be for a British baseball team to sweep all the honors of the diamond. The final result will be 


watched with intense interest on both sides of the Atlantic. 


A Terrible Exposure of Vice in New York 


movements is that 
This 

has been particularly true as to efforts for the sup- 
pression of commercialized vice. Those engaged in the 
various phases of the social evil have had little fear of 
reformers who do not keep up the fight. For awhile they 
may have sought cover, but always with the expectation 
of plying their nefarious trade when the wave of reform 
blew over. 

To Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
of inspiring a new form of vice crusade, characterized by 
permanency, scientific accuracy and business efficiency. 
No mere reform wave is this, but the most relentless attack 
ever made upon the strongholds of commercialized vice. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s interest was awakened in connection 
with his work while he was acting as foreman of the Special 
(rand Jury which in 1910 investigated the white slave 
traffic in New York City. At the close of its labors one 
of the recommendations of the jury was that a_ public 
commission be appointed to study the evil. Those in 
terested became convinced, however, that a public com- 
mission would be short-lived, as had been the case with 
similar commissions, and that its work would 
be dissipated. Mr. Rockefeller, accordingly, effected 
two years ago the organization of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene and under the title ‘“Commercialized Prostitu- 
tion in New York City,” the Bureau has just issued the 
first of four volumes giving the results of the studies of its 
investigations. Mr. Rockefeller has written the introduc- 
tion to the first volume, and in the closing paragraph 
expresses the purpose of the whole undertaking. “In 
conclusion it should be stated,” he says, “that the spirit 
which dominates the work of the Bureau is not sensational 
or hysterical; that it is not a spirit critical of public offi- 
cials; but that it is essentially a spirit of constructive 


HE trouble with most reform 


they are spasmodic, their force soon spent 


belongs the credit 


soon 


Suggestion and of deep scientific as well as humane interest 
in a great world problem.” 


By CHARLTON B.STRAYER 

The book reports a careful investigation by competent 
Mr. George J. Kneeland 
(who had previously managed the inquiry of the Chicago 
Vice Commission) into every phase of commercialized 
vice in New York City. It presents fully and clearly 
the actual conditions as they now exist. The list of 
subjects treated shows the wide range of the inquiry. Vice 
resorts—parlor houses, tenement houses, hotels, furnished 
rpoms and massage parlors; places which cater to vice— 
saloons and their accessories, such as concert halls and 
cabaret shows, acting directly; and a group— 
public dance-halls, burlesque theaters, amusement parks 
and boat excursions acting indirectly. The exploiters 
are mainly men, though women are also included. The 
names and addresses of over five hundred men so engaged 
have been secured, together with personal descriptions 
and the records of many of them. 
Prostitute and customer, the business of prostitution and 
its cost; prostitution, the police and the law; a study of 
prostitutes committed from New York City to the State 


persons under the direction of 


second 


Other subjects are: 


Reformatory for Women at Bedford Hills; preventive, 
reformative and correctional agencies in New York 
City. 


The chapter by Miss Katharine Bement Davis, Super- 
intendent of the Bedford Reformatory, is a detailed study 
of 647 prostitutes committed to that reformatory, and is 
the most painstaking study ever made of so large a number 
of women. A startling feature of this investigation is 
that these 647 girls were all committed to Bedford before 
they were twenty years old, while thorough microscopical 
and other tests made by Dr. Archibald McNeil, of the 
Research Department of the Board of Health of New 
York, brought out the alarming fact that fully 90 per cent 
were diseased. 

\ superficial criticism of the report will be made because 
it fails to draw conclusions or to suggest remedies. For 
example, in dealing with the “prostitute, the law and the 


police,"’ the reports of the police and those of the experts 
employed by the Bureau of Social Hygiene show marked 
differences. These are tabulated in adjoining columns, 
but no accusations of inefficiency or dishonesty or collusion 
are brought against the police. The facts speak for them- 
selves, however, and the conclusion is irresistible that 
something is wrong with our police system. The purpose 
of the Bureau is to reveal actual conditions first of all and 
to refuse to make accusations against public officials or 
to formulate policies until all the facts of the many-sided 
study of the problem are in. It is this which gives it its 
value asa piece of reliable work. 

This is but one of four -volumes to be issued. Mr. 
Abraham Flexner, well-known for his reports on the 
medical schools in this country and in Europe, has been 
investigating the social evil in Europe and the methods 
there used in dealing with it. The second volume, en- 
titled ‘Prostitution in Europe,’’ to be issued in the fall, 
will give the results of his study. Mr. Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, former Commissioner of Accounts of New York City, 
is now in Europe studying the methods of European police 
systems in dealing with the evil. A report of his investiga- 
tions will constitute the third volume. A fourth volume 
will deal with prostitution as it exists in various cities in 
the United States and special methods employed in com- 
bating it. 

When all the facts are in which these successive volumes 
will bring to light, the time will then be ripe to decide upon 
needed legislation, police reorganization and other features 
of a campaign designed to stamp out commercialized vice. 
A comprehensive, permanent crusade against prostitution 
has never yet been evolved. The scientific studies con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Social Hygiene give promise, 
for the first time, of accomplishing this result. No tran- 
sient reform wave is this, but a fight to the finish. Let 
the exploiters of prostitution take notice that in this fight 
the reformers do not propose to come out second best. 











QI tne Filip eall idequately prepared tor 
i 4 roposed by the Jon s 
bill t jure for eight years, commencing July 
1, 1913 there ground for a sane belief that they 
will be ready for the absolute independence provided to 
begin on July 4, 1921? Upon the answer to this one ques 
hangs the lemn responsibility of the Government 

the | j d States 
Doubtless a great majority f Christian Filipinos hope 
for an independence based upon American protection, 
but the property-owning and conservative, even among 
these, do not want it now. The bare ideal of independence, 
uncoupled with any discussion of its burdens or responsi- 


bilities, has been passionately presented to those of the 


people who could read and to most of those who cannot, 


in connection with a persistent and petulant campaign 


against everything and everybody American, by a small 


but aggressive group of Filipinos who are political agitators 
Chis element has checked 
anything approaching a free expression of native opinion, 


ind adventurers by profession 


by many well-known Oriental methods of repression and 
intimidation 

These 
able menand, unhappily, 
of the inevitable chaos incident to 


restless agitators—among whom are some estim- 


some men of desperate fortunes 
hope out so great a 


change, to improve greatly their own personal fortunes 


Led by these plausible artists in the glowing rhetoric of 
professional patriotism is a large body of the ignorant 
and the 


credulous 


masses are as a rule very, 
and These, the habit of 
] 


are accustomed to blindly follow the lead of their 


masses of the people, 


very ignorant from 


centuries, 
or ¢ 


local headmen For the present we can 


over those Americans who advocate immediate separation 


rciques Pass 


for reasons of alleged national American expediency or 
party policy 
Against Filipino separation at this time, 


of the Jones bill, must be counted almost without a single 


under the terms 
important exception all resident Americans; all business 
men, teachers, clergymen, missionaries, priests and jour- 
nalists; all Spaniards, Chinese and Moros, and many of 
the more enlightened Filipinos. Many whocherish the idea 
of ultimate independence prefer the continuance of Amer- 
ican control for an indefinite period until there are convince 

ing evidences of a general preparedness among a reasonable 
Even among those who protess 
there is the notion 


majoiity of the Filipinos 
a desire for immediate independence 
that, of course, in a misty unexplained sort of way, the 
powerful guidance and protection of the United States 
continue even after 


will (at least as to foreign relations 


separation. In other words, power to hold and enjoy the 
opportunities of actual government unhampered by neces- 
sary considerations of responsibility is more attractive 
than power plus the trouble, expense and danger of serious 
national and international responsibility. 

[The assumption, and all too frequent assertion in the 
United States, that the opposition to Filipino independence 
comes chiefly from greedy and selfish soldiers of fortune 
or business promoters who want to be protected by Amer- 
ican power while they securely pluck the Filipino goose, 
is an inverted presentment of the real facts in the case. 
While there is no room here to detail the actual achieve- 
ments of Americans in the islands, it might as well be 
stated that history will be searched in vain for a parallel 
to the honesty, efficiency and unselfishness of the work in 
all departments performed by our own countrymen during 
the short fourteen years of our occupation. The vital fact 
js that there are as yet only the feeble beginnings of a 
Filipino people. There is only the commencement, crude 
at the best, of a coalescence of Tagalogs, Visayans, Ilocanos, 
Bicols, Pangasinans and the many other types into a com- 
mon people. There is no common language, no language 
spoken in common even by a majority. There is no public 
opinion or means of forming or expressing a public opinion, 
and nothing at all approaching what we understand by 
national feeling or race consciousness. There is lacking as 
yet any adequate means for gathering or transmitting 
news or exchanging and comparing views. A _ beginning 
only has been made. 

No merely human agency could in fourteen years have 
transmitted these various peoples into a State capable of 
self-government. There is every hope that it can be done 
with time and patience. Possibly it might be reasonably 
far advanced in two generations to justify partial separa- 
tion; but to enact the Jones bill as it now stands, and as 
the islands now are, would be not merely a mistake but 
acrime. There is no form of government requiring higher 
qualities of mind and morals in its citizenship generally, 
than that of representative democracy. But the vast 
majority of these people are pitifully ignorant. They can 
neither read nor write, nor have they ever had any training 
whatsoever in the art of governing. 

A narrow circle of Spanish-speaking Filipinos—mostly 
of mixed blood, by the way—are charmingly eloquent 
as to the readiness of the Filipinos for independence; 
but readiness should not be by any means regarded as 
synonymous with preparedness. The overwhelming 
majority of the people have always been accustomed to 
a strong-arm government by a few of foreign or half blood, 
and to the absolute dictation of local headmen. They are 
perceptibly improving, but they have, after all, come only 
a very little way toward the fulness of the stature requisite 
for self-government. They are still the unquestioning 
followers of local leaders; they are still the easy victims of 
adventurous spirits, either by way of political or business 
exploitation. Seven-eighths of them (or over seven mil- 
still eat with their fingers out of a common bowl, 
and up to the present time there has been nothing to indi- 
cate on their part any conception of the true nature or 


lions) 


S 


TRATED WEEERLY NE 


By HON. J. SLOAT FASSETT 
purpose ot ¢ ivil gove rnment In one province not tar trom 
Manila, out of twenty-six presidentes of communities only 
eight could either read or write English or Spanish 

rhe firmness, justice and general beneficence of Amer 
ican control is generally admitted and greatly appreciated 
by the masses and they would greatly prefer, if left to 
themselves undisturbed by the intrigues and agitations 


and threats of professional political adventurers, a con 


American < And by the 


significant fact that natives and others who hope 


tinuance of ontrol way, it Is a 


to con 


tinue to live and do business in the islands are exceedingly 


timid about opposing independence. They fear for their 


Chey have a lively recollec- 


tion of what happened under the short-lived 
of Aguinaldo The 


tional and missionary 


property and for their lives 
“republic 

fruitage of fourteen years of educa- 
work, of fourteen years of excellent 
civil administration is beginning, but only beginning, nicely 
to ripen. Hope and the faint dawn of an incipent civic 
Security in life, in 


health, in liberty and in property is just becoming convinc- 


consciousness is just now appearing. 


ing. (Good laws, good roads, excellent sanitation, improved 
transportation and agriculture, extended schooling (in 
cluding arts and trades and cottage industries) are slowly 





HON. J. SLOAT 


FASSETT 

Former United States Congressman from New York, 

who has recently returned from a trip around the 

world. He made a careful study of conditions in 

the Philippine Islands, and the convictions here 
expressed are the result of that investigation. 


lifting the toiling masses to a plane from which are be- 
coming visible still better things for themselves and their 
children. They all know that all these good works are 
sure to continue under American rule and all know just 
as well that to hope for their continuance under ‘“‘inde- 
pendencia”’ is to hope against all past experience. 

As a matter of fact the masses of the Filipino people 
are not so well prepared for self-government as the Amer- 
ican Negroes were when Sumner forced the fatal gift of 
premature suffrage upon them. If these peoples are to 
be cut adrift before they are strong enough to digest the 
strong meat of independence—before they can be unified 
by a common language, a common religion, a common 
feeling of nationality, into a civic integer realizing a com- 
mon weal—we should be guilty of having lifted them a little 
way toward the light only to relegate them toa deeper dark- 
ness than that from which we so boastfully rescued them. 

The Philippines as territory we can get on very well 
without; the treasure we have spent, the blood of our brave 
soldiers, the devoted love and sacrifices of our teachers 
and preachers, the enlightened administration of our 
island rulers may be rolled up like a scroll and gather dust 
forever in the archives of the forgotten. But to abandon 
the Filipinos as they now are, to themselves, to their 
inevitable reversion to another long night of retarded 
growth and negative opportunities, to the greedy palm 
and lustful hand of the eagerly awaiting exploiters of the 
weak—to surrender these trusting dependents to the con- 
trol of the crowd so fiercely clamoring for them—would 
not be so much an error as an inexpiable tragedy. 

There is no longer any money cost to us, save the dif- 
ference of cost in maintaining our army and navy here 
or elsewhere. In all respects the Philippine Government 
is self-sustaining. 
sibility. 


There is a cost in effort and in respon- 
Driven by fate, we came here; compelled by 
strategy, we sat down here. Having conquered the islands 
by arms, we paid for them in money. We accepted title 
and by treaty assumed to all the world the unavoidable 
responsibilities of ownership and control. Thus far, 
though with some grimaces and some unnecessary protes- 
tations and untimely promises, we have begun a noble 
work—but only begun it. To stop now is like declaring 
a child’s education completé at the age of five years. 
When the children of school age can be taught in school; 
when security from lawlessness is established on a sound 
basis in every province; when at least a majority of the 
people can read and write in some tongue; when peonage 
has yielded to peasantry; when an ideal of government as 
something to live for and under, and not upon, has pene- 
trated the hearts of at least a few; when something at 
least faintly resembling an enlightened public opinion 
has developed; when genuine respect for law shall have 
replaced the present groveling fear of law; when fitness 
for independence shall have been achieved in the hearts 
and concepts and character of the people; —then, and 
not until then, can conqueror and conquered shake hands 


WSPAPER, Jt 


NE 12, 1913 


he Filipino Stand Alone: 


in amicable farewell and America, with honor and prick 
launch the Filipino Ship of State into the always troubk 
some waters ol 


separate national existence 


Che agitation for Filipino independence, so far as the 

interests « 
intellige nt coterie who seek the Oj 
portunities of office or hope each for himself to be the ney 
President Phe 


islands are concerned, is wholly by and in the 
a limited but highly 


unforgotten lootings and private vet 
of Aguinaldo’s regime allure thes 
wise Filipin 
a condition of ind 


short-lived 
One 
“Tf it were made 


geances 


would-be exploiters onward 


remarked 


pendence that none of the men openly advocating it coul 


very 
recently 


hold office under it, the agitation would at once an 
forever cease.” 

Many Filipinos say that they look forward with hope t 
a day when their people will be far enough advanced fo 
independence, but that at least one and, far better, tw 


generations should be passed under American tutelag 

They say they can fit themselve 
American leadership. They fear the 
sanitation rules would be broken, the good roads neglected 


the 


before attempting it 
more quickly under 
schools fail of adequate provision and the general 
advance of the people in agriculture and industrial pur 
suits be checked. 
more 


They fear their own new rulers would bx 
interested in power and place for personal profit 
than in policies for general welfare, and this fear has a soli: 
foundation in actual practice 

Some day there will germinate and develop a bette: 
condition of mind concerning the 
and the individuals and the 
State. But as matters stand today, it would be like sub 
stituting wolves for shepherd dogs to guard sheep. In 
stead of liberating these people, the Jones bill would plung 
them into turmoil and deadly strife. It would set back thx 
clock of progress for many generations. Premature ind 
what the exploiter wants. Unpr« 
paredness of the people is precisely his opportunity. So 
we find him invoking the artful and deceptive slande: 


real meaning of office 


proper relations between 


penden e is prec isely 


that only mercenary filibusters are opposing independence, 
and the equally artful and untrue statement that her 
is a free and enlightened people clamoring for autonomy 

Previous to the Spanish occupation that endured say 
350 years, there was no education or written language even 
\ll the education the have is what in fourteen 
years the Americans and the revived Church schools have 
These 


masses 
been able to impart. are very important facts. 
With all their hard work, the Americans even at present 
are unable to provide for over thirty per cent. of the 
children of school-age, and among the savage tribes for 
less than ten per cent. The total number of schools is 
3,685, and the average daily attendance during 1912 was 
329,073. In 1903 the Archbishop of Manila estimated 
the educated people of the islands at 7,000. This doubtless 
is too conservative but 20,000 would cover today all 
persons in the islands who could by any fair interpretation 
be called educated. To this may be added the graduates 
of schools of secondary rank or higher under American 
occupation. That would make say 25,000 who could be 
called without great violence ‘‘educated."’ That 
means about one-third of one per cent. of the Christian 
population, and naturally a less percentage of the whole 
population. 

Under the Spanish occupation it is variously estimated 
that between 5 
speak Spanish. 


too 


and 10 per cent. of the Filipinos could 
The percentage will cover all 
who today can speak or read, to considerable degree, 
Spanish or English. There are ten distinct tribes and 
many variants. There are forty separate dialects or 
There is a deadly haired and fear between 
Moros and Christians, and a fear between the pagans and 
Christians, and a sensitive jealousy between Christian 


same 


tongues. 


tribes which in the absence of a strong central government 
would result in very unhappy conditions. For fourteen 
years these various peoples have been in contact with 
Americans. Previous to that, for 350 years, they were 
under Spanish misrule; previous to that, under tribal rule. 
So they have had small practice in any popular govern 
mental arts or principles. Just these facts explode th« 
wild and eloquent assertions of either Filipinos or Ameri 
cans who have the audacity to seriously propose thes« 
interesting people as prepared for self-government. 

There are in addition, in the Philippine Islands, 14,093 
Chinese—and very active and able they are, too; also 
very bitterly opposed to independence. They have a 
keen remembrance of Aguinaldo’s reign. There are about 
3,000 Spaniards and 1,200 of all other nationalities 
and outside of officers and enlisted men, there are about 
5,000 Americans. Most of the business of the islands i: 
conducted by the Chinese and Europeans and Americans 

A few Filipino families are wealthy and some very few 
have large landed estates. The overwhelming body ot 
the people are hard-working, ignorant toilers whose devel 
opment into a progressive people was never undertake: 
until circumstances drove us across the sea to attempt th 
difficult and interesting task. Although we are the latest 
colonizing nation, our work in the Philippines is one o 
which every American may well be proud, and for whic! 
in his deepest heart every Filipino should be grateful. I! 
we persevere for a reasonable length of time, we shal 
succeed in establishing in the Pacific a homogeneous 
happy, prosperous people, and deserve (even though w 
may not receive it) the gratitude of all future generations 
and the admiring though reluctant approval of the civi 
lized world. We can then retire with honor and credit an 
increased self-respect. But until such time comes, w 
should manfully stand up to the task which Providen 
has assigned us, and treat the Filipino as a human bein 
and not as a political plaything. 
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UNIQUE TRIO OF BABIES 


these three little ones were all born within thre 
weeks, but they are of three generations, the boy in th 
center being the uncle of the girl at the left and great 


uncle of boy at right. They are the son, granddaughter 


and great-grandson of Nathaniel Luce, of Troy, N. Y 


The babies are (left to right) Frances Mildred Morton, 


Frank Kenneth Luce and Earl Vincent Ashdown. 

















UNDERWOOD & UNDER WOOT 


GUARDING JAPAN'S NATIONAL HONOR 


A. Hattori, formerly a member of the Japanese Parlia- 
ment, and Senator S. Ebara, who visited California to 
investigate the effect of the Alien Land Bill, recently 
enacted by the California Legislature against the pro- 
test of our national government. It seeks to prevent 
Japanese from owning land in California, and it cre- 
ated much ill-feeling in Japan. Mr. Hattori was a stu- 
dent at Princeton University while Woodrow Wilson 
was President there. 
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An 
IN HER SECOND CENTURY 
Mrs. Anne Pouder of Baltimore, 
Md., who has just passed her 
106th birthday and is looking for- 
ward to living many more years. 
She still takes a lively interest in 

current affairs. 



















LUCKY ANTARCTIC EXPLORERS 
Charles S. Wright and Frank Debenhan, members of 
the Scott South Pole Expedition, with their Siberian 
dogs, who lately arrived safe at San Francisco from 
their perilous trip. They are the first of the expedi- 
tion to reach this country. Wright, it is said, was 





one of the relief party which found the bodies of 
Scott and those who perished with him. 
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LAW MAKERS, THOUGH STILL IN COLLEGE 


B. F. Tillar (at left), of Luling, Texas, aged 28, and 

Myron G. Blalock, of Marshall, Texas, aged 22, students 

in the State University at Austin, who were elected to 

the State House of Representatives from their home 

districts. After the legislature adjourned they re- 

sumed their studies at the university. Both were 
elected by large majorities. 








WORLD’S RECORD MAKER 


Philip Gleason Stiles, a 19- 
Kpar-old cadet of the Culver 

va Academy, Culver, 
Ind., who made a world’s rec- 
ord for Preparatory school 
men by going 23 feet 7 1-5 
inches in the broad jump. 


Jersey, demanding 


to 2 yea 


THREATENERS PUNISHED 


Jacob Dunn and Seeley Davenport, mountain- 
eers near Wharton, N. J. 
recently of sending a letter to President Wood- 
row Wilson, while he was still Governor of New 


Dunn was sentenced to 5 years and Davenport 
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J., who were convicted 


$5,000 under pain of death. Naoma Gulley (infant), born 1912. 
Spaulding, born 1873. 


rs in State Prison. 


SIX GENERATIONS IN ONE FAMILY 


Mrs. Lyda Sprake, aged 101, of Milwaukee, with five of her direct descendants. 
row: Mrs. Lyda Sprake, born 1812; Mrs. Margarette Elde:, born 1835; Mrs. sora Gulley, born 1891; 
Top row: Mrs. Rachel Goff, born 1851; and Mrs. Mellissa 
Mrs. Sprake has 153 grandchildren and is hale and hearty. 


Left to right, first 
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THE MAIN FLOWER MARKET 
the big out-door flower shop was held at the Washington 
Monument The picture shows the entrance to the Monu 
ment with the booths at its foot 











SOCIETY GIRLS IN DRESS OF OTHER NATIONS 
Well-known girls in social circles of Baltimore acted as waitresses at the lunch booth; left to right, Miss 
Agnes Lurrman, Miss Chloe Cook, Miss Ellen Robinson, Miss Virginia Ambler, Miss Eleanor Carey, Miss 
Nan Hardcastle and Miss Careline Wood. 
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THE “SWEETEST” BOOTH TWOLITTLE POST-CARD VENDERS THE VEGETABLE WOMAN OF THE MARKET 
The candy wagon of Miss Elizabeth Cugle and Master Pretty Miss Adele Dohme disguised herself as an Italian peasant 
the big fair. Walton Banks as Japanese chil- and sold vegetables from a push-cart during the flower market. } a 
dren selling views of the city. 4 pr 
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A PICTURESQUE BOOTH ' 
One of the prettiest spots in the big flower market was THE BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE BOOTH whi 
this booth in charge of Mrs. James Swan Frick, a promi- This was about the largest booth at Baltimore’s Flower Market held by the society women of the city, who dressed in ot 
nent society woman 


different national costumes. The market was held under the auspices of the Civic League, the proceeds going to assist the 
poor to raise vegetables and flowers on the vacant lots in the poorer sections of the city. A large sum was realized. 
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How Some Bachelors 


By ROBERT H. VAN COURT 


HOUSAN DSof unmarried men 
in New York and elsewhere, 


who pre fer bachelor life or find 


ts independence necessary for their 
work, have homes which are the envy 
f their men and women friends who 
ire married, and these bachelor domi 
ciles are of every degree of size and 
splendor from the merest little cubby 
hole in some old studio building to an 


laborate apartment or an_ entire 
house with a retinue of servants 
Perhaps the most interesting of these 
bachelor halls, however, are thos¢ 
which are the most unusual where 
ome garret or unattractive room has 
been transformed into surroundings 
wautiful and homelike wholly with- 


out the aid of what is sometimes 
illed the ‘‘feminine touch.” 

\ man’s surroundings are very apt 
to be an index, more or less complete, 
of the hobbies in which he indulges 
If he is a hunter his rooms are proba- 
bly adorned with antlers, skins and 
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and a taste of the wonderful things 
which our host, with the help of a 
chafing dish, never failed to produce 

Another man has arranged hi 
treasures in two rooms, the walls of 
which are covered with the dull gold 
Japanese paper with which tea chests 
are covered. The woodwork has 
been painted dark green and draper- 
ies at windows and doors are of old 
blue velour. Italian chairs, a carved 
marriage chest, an old table and 
carved and gilded candlesticks and 
sconces give an Italian feeling to the 
room. A wide opening leads into an 
alcove arranged as a bedroom wher 
a window opening into a light-shaft 
has been covered with a lattice of 
narrow, flat boards painted to match 
the woodwork which allows the light 
to enter and has taken away the 
dreary look which it originally pre- 
sented. The furniture here is of 
‘‘colonial’’ mahogany and the bed is 
covered with a dull blue and gold 
material edged with narrow bands 
of gold and yellow. 

The surroundings of a literary man 








Even an old hay loft may have possibilities un- 
a" dreamed of by the average man or woman, 


are always of interest, and in a small 
apartment far up town an eminent 
writer has installed and arranged 























A room in ** The Benedick,’’ one of the oldest bachelor apartment houses 


in New York. 





stuffed animal heads: if old books and first editions are 
interesting to him, treasures of this kind in their old bind 
ings are apt to be conspicuously displayed. Several of the 
most beautiful houses and apartments in New York are the 
homes of bachelors—artists, architects or students, who 
in years of foreign travel have formed valuable collections 
of furniture, tapestries and other antique belongings which 
are used as decorations or household furnishing or in some 
cases are built into the structures themselves. 

One very attractive apartment occupies several large 
rooms in an old building in the lower part of New York. 
Its owner is an artist and has arranged the rooms so that 
they present the effect of great space. ‘The ceilings are 
quite lofty and to even emphasize their height, the walls 
have been covered with grey canvas marked off in lighter 
grey, to resemble stonework. Tapestries are hung upon 
the walls, old rugs cover the floor, and in the setting thus 
formed are treasures of old furniture —chairs, tables, 
chests, and pictures which are the fruit of many 
travels and sojourns in Italy. A dining room is filled 
with old Flemish furniture —a heavy gateleg table and 
carved oak cupboards and cabinets which hold treasures 
of porcelain, glass and old silver, and in a large closet, 
made into a kitchenette, are atiny gas range, a refrig- 
erator and the other devices which mean comfort at home. 

One of the most interesting 
rooms in New York was the 
home of a bachelor in an 
old building near Madison 
Square, which has been re- 
cently torn down. His ram- 
bles in Spain had resulted in a 
collection of old furniture, 
embroidered ecclesiastical 
vestments and statuary of 
wood carved, colored and 
gilded, and a great fireplace 
reaching nearly to the ceiling 
was lined and faced with old 
Spanish tiles of yellow and 
blue and held some wonder- 
ful andirons of wrought iron. 
A door in one corner of this 
large study opened into a 
kitchen walled and ceiled with 
white enamel with furniture 
and cooking utensils also 
white. One of the pleasures 
of a winter’s evening was a 
Visit to this beautiful place 
















A corner in a study made from an old 
garret in New York's *‘ Latin quarter,’’ 
near Washington Square. 


his household treasures. His study 
is lined with bookshelves, pictures and 
mementos of travel and the stage. The 
dining-room is hung with black burlap 
and finished in black wood against 
which are arranged wonderful Chinese 
embroideries in yellow and gold, old 
pictures in antique gold frames and an 
old brass hanging candelabra which isa 
relic of days spent in Antwerp and 
Bruges. 

University students and college men 
sometimes have most attractive homes 
and these little abodes, like bachelor 
rooms everywhere, are apt to be found 
in most unexpected places. In a very 
old and interesting part of New York is 
a tiny “blind alley 
buildings have been made over into 


where some old 





The effect of space in this small sleeping alcove is the result of a careful 


arrangement of furniture. 





Endless possibilities await a man who lives in a garret over a garage upon 
a country place. 


quaint and cozy studios and bachelor 
homes which are in a little world to 
themselves. Harvard students have 
made most attractive abodes in the 
garrets and upper rooms of old city residences in 
Cambridge or Boston. In Philadelphia some of the 
most interesting homes and apartments are tucked 
away in the narrow little streets which serve as 
alleyways between the larger and more important thor- 
oughfares. Here the most unattractive garrets or lofts 
have been converted into the most delightful of living 
quarters, for ingenuity in arranging and taste in planning 
are vastly more important than the mere expenditure 
olf money. 

But the arrangement of bachelor rooms does not run 
wholly to decoration or to the accumulation of books and 
photographs. One such apartment, by reason of the com- 
pany one is sure of meeting there, is the scene of most inter- 
esting Sunday afternoon receptions with music, tea and an 
open fire as attractions. Two bachelors in another apart- 
ment have been known to give dancing parties; another 
holds annual Twelfth Night revels in an interesting old 
world setting and one man is sometimes good-natured 
enough to lend his very attractive rooms to a woman friend 
for an afternoon bridge party. Still another bachelor with 

t 


a penchant for traveling has turned his apartment over 
a division of boy scouts for a scout “camp” and drill-room 
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SMALL BUT ENTHUSIASTIC ALFALFA GROWERS IN MICHIGAN 


School children celebrating *‘*Alfalfa Day’’ with waving flags and singing ‘‘My Michigan” to greet the arrival of the alfalfa-demonstra- 
tion party which recently made a state-wide tour. 





HOW TWO SHIPS WERE LOST 
An experimental explosion of a submarine mine sim 
during the Turkish war in the G@if of Smyrna, whi 
‘*Nevada’’ was recently wrecked @ith a loss of mor 
The ‘*Texas’’ was also blown up dgring the same we 
68 lives. The Turkish officials sa that the ships v 
channel and inthe mined zone. 
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HOW LUTHER McCARTY WAS KILI 
The white heavyweight chamHon pugilist of t 
killed in the ring, at Calgary, nada, by a blow 
Pelky. The diagram shows ho#the blow forced t 
























































FLORIDA'S NEW MONUMENT AT CHICKAMAUGA “ALABAMA” — “HERE WE REST” ward and dislocated the spine@t the fourth cer 
The great reunion of this year, the first to be held on one of the battlefields of the war ‘‘In tender memory of Alabama soldiers who fought and fell . . . This is the twelfth fatal prize-fifht accident durir 
between the States, was celebrated by the dedication of these two monuments to South- This shaft shall point to those exciting scenes and visions long since years and illustrates how brvt@§is the sport that 
ern troops, whose memorials are few. flown, for memory is the only friend that grief can call its own.’’ as “the nly art.”’ 
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i} UNIQUE PHOTOS SHOWING HOW THE U. S. S. ‘*‘VESUVIUS’’ WAS ALMOST WRECKED AT NEWPORT BY ONE OF ITS OWN TORPEDOES a 
7 A practice class of seamen gunners firing the torpedo, The torpedo in full flight, before taking to the water. It will The mechanism failed to work properly and turned ! <¢ * : he building 
j which is seen leaving the muzzle. It is fitted with a ‘‘gyro,"’ then run 4,000 yards under its own control and at any depth boomerang, as this photograph shows. It circled bach and oundation ws 
which is supposed to woop the torpedo straight on its course of water desired, and with a speed of 27 knots an hour. In struck the stern below the water-line, opening up a seam b*! smoothly and 
; while it is rushing through the waves. this case, a new ‘“‘gyro’’ was being tried. made it necessary to beach the ship. er 
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AMERICAN BOY SCOUTS ON THEIR WAY AROUND THE WORLD 


A fine-looking delegation which started from San Francisco and is now in London, on its way to Australia to return the visit made by 
Australian Scouts last year. Most of them are musicians and they give concerts on the way. 
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A FRAME BUILDING COVERING EIGHT ACRES 





r The mammoth Machinery Hall, of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, which will be 
+ nearly 1000 feet long and 367 feet wide. It will probably be the largest wooden frame 
4 building in the world when completed in July. 
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t the fourth cervical vertebra. 
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THE PIER WHERE 400 CALIFORNIANS FELL 


‘*British Empire Day’’ was being celebrated at Long Beach, Cal., by 10,000 paneee. A sec- 
tion of the pier fell and precipitated 400 upon the crowd below. 
Being a city-built pier, the municipality will probably have many expensive damage suits. 


The death list was 33. 


Tre PRE 

HER WEDDING BROUGHT THREE EMPERORS TOGETHER 

The Princess Victoria Louise of Prussia, with her husband, Prince 
Ernest (son of the Duke of Cumberland) on her left, and her 
brother, Prince Oscar, on her right. Among the Kaiser's guests 
at the brilliant ceremony in Berlin were the King of England and 
the Czar of Russia. The Czar drove from the station through 
miles of soldiers with fixed bayonets and remained in seclusion; 
King George motored at will through streets lined with school- 

children. The three Emperors rule 600,000,000 people. 


Die rinzessin Viktoria Luise bon [9reussen mit ibrem Gemabdl, 
bem J[Prinzen Ernst (Dem Sobne des Herjogs bon Humberland), 
3u ibrer Linken und ibrem Bruder dem [9rin3en Dskar 3u ibrer 
Rechten, Cinter Den Gasten des Haisers bei den glansbollen Feier- 
licbkeiten in Berlin befanden sich der Honig bon England und der 
3ar bon Russland, Der 3ar fubr bon bem Babnbof zwischen 
Weilen bon Soldaten mit aufgepflanzsten Seitengewebhr hindurch 
und 30g sich sofort in Die Cinsamkeit seiner Gemacher zuriick, 
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smoothly and not wreck the structure. The 
erected last year at a cost of $150,00 





HOW SAN FRANCISCO MOVED A LARGE SCHOOLHOUSE FOR THREE 


nee building was placed on 2,000 steel rollers, for which a 
oundation was laid ahead, so that the rollers might glide 


building was 
0. 


The three donkey-engines, each having 50 horse-power, which 
pulled the 75,000-ton load by means of steel cables. 
street was blocked for two weeks, for the building could be 


advanced no faster than from 10 to 25 feet a day. 


BLOCKS, AS A PART OF ITS PLAN FOR A GREAT CIVIC CENTER ease 


An enlarged section showing the foundation for the steel roll- 

ers, as they were laid ahead of the schoolhouse. It also shows 

the strong cables by which the three donkey-engines applied 
their combined capacity of 150 horse-power. 
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Tm | Uhe Old Fan Says: 


‘*The Umpires are being over-played as calcium light features ”’ | 
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EUGENE ZIMMERMAN ‘ ‘ 
The noted cartoonist ZiM °° est I e \ 
er vu ri ‘ e bo 
I le y ‘ e re of 
h, I pin noi el IK urning 
rf ug S Firs ( h ‘ t« | he 
entio eing ‘ he ire i 
easonr Why they a e . pace 
the sporting columns as Joh M Walsh, and 
other honest to-good ess performers lo beg! wi 
Ban Johnson began the firewor!] vy ordering his aggre¢ 
tion of high and lofty indicator holders to provide then 
selves with nice, tid white its VOI on testive 
occasions This was i epted by the fansa a good move 
because most of them are in favor ol nyvthing that will 
make the umpires more pleasing to the naked eye Po be 
ire some veteran bleacherites, who ha i irticul 
liking for the ‘‘umps,”’ suggested as a further improvement 
that dark gray stripes should be used to relieve the white, 
running from east to west around the clothing and about 
one inch apart. fter seeing the way ome games are 
handled you'll admit there is something appropriately 
suggestive in the thought, but it will not be adopted 
‘Next Mr. Johnson, who is some stickler for form and 
class, directed the field bosses to 
-— ee to it that pla ers keep their 
We aie. shirts and panties nice and clean 
GIS during the vane or be sent to 
fa” ra Quast t the club house to make such neces- 
ey sary changes in their apparel as 
7 will give them the immaculate 
4: Keli] { appearance of a June bride. This 
war\iih i Jit yy was some jolt all ‘round but it was 
Lake . Si followed by still more drastic action 
& hi Y : when George Stovall, manager of 
’ Hh q he St. Louis Browns, so far forgot 
“- De = \ Ey himself as to « mmplete ly upset the 
Ne — “ee p faultless sartorial appearance ol 
Well, he madea good Umpire Ferguson re the offending 
start anyway player was not only forbidden to 
play ball, but was also suspended 


as head of his club by the peeved mogul of the American 
league. It has been said that some of the decisions made by 
the aggrieved ‘ump’ would have made even a cigar store 
Indian sufficiently angry to cause him to jump through a 
paper hoop, but that did not excuse the rough and rowdy 
tactics of George. In suspending him as manager Presi- 
dent Johnson certainly created precs dent, but as he is the 
real ring-master of the American organization, forcing 
everybody to turn airsprings whenever he cracks his whip 
he'll probably get away with this or any other play he 
cares to make. 

“I’m for clean baseball and for decent be- 
havior on the diamond, but why don’t some- 
body jack up the umpires in public semi-occa 
sionally, or at least let the fans know that they 
have been put on the carpét? We are always 
enlightened when a player is punished. Ol 
course Ban Johnson has done wonders for the 
good of the league he: bosses and every rooter 
will admit that he is working earnestly for the 
good of baseball, but even he is not infallible 
and may overstep the limit some day if he be 
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\ | ! little inside dope con- 

eV ot our !1 t mity players First let us 

Larry | ie, who, along with Matty and Wagner, 

er i < ill in by many baseball writers before the 
pened It is possible these latter gentlemen have 

‘ he lig ‘ | changed their opinions Larry 
1 til ind for some time will continue to be, the Cleve- 
lan i ‘ ema ind duri the early weeks of 
he season was so feeble that he could only clout the ball 
tor a perce! Lu Ver $OO Poor work I don’t think. He 





When the umpires ** dude"’ up in those fancy white suits 


has had a wonderful record as an extra base swatter 
ever since he has been in fast company, and his hits, be- 
ginning with 1896, and including 1912, have netted him 


exactly 1,000 extra bases Lajoie’s forte has been doubles, 


of which he has garnered a trifling 553. Add to these 156 
triples and 75 homes and you'll admit that he’s some 
pippin with the old hickory war club. His best year was 


in 1901, when he was a member of the Athletics. He then 
nailed 48 doubles, 13 homers and 13 triples, a total of 113 
extra bases. His greatest record with the Naps was in 
1904, when he hit for 93 extra bases. 

“And still the great Frenchman is a disappointed star. 
He has seen seventeen years’ service in the majors and yet 
has never played on a pennant winner. However, he is 
one year younger than the mighty Hans Wagner, and 
as he is still performing like a two-year-old, there is hope. 
He broke intothe big game in 1906 when the Phillies bought 
him from Fall River. The Giants also had a chance to 
get him, but Friedman, then the owner of the club, re- 
fused to loosen up the sum demanded for his release. 
He was not the only good man who got away from the 
New York club at that period, when it was looked upon 
by many as one of baseball’s greatest jokes. You recollect 
that it was also at about that time that one of the 
comedian managers of the Giants tried to make an out- 
fielder of Mathewson. But to return to Larry. In the 
seventeen years that the big sticker has been drawing down 
salary from the majors he has hit under .300 only twice. It 
is here that Wagner has the edge on him, 
for Hans set a world’s record last season by 
batting over .300 for sixteen consecutive years. 

in 1908 Larry appeared to be on the to- 
boggan and ready for the big ride into the 
bushes. In 1907 he fell out of the .300 class 
by one point and the next year he dropped to 
.289. However, managerial worriments had 
much to do with his swatting decline in those 
two years. In 1908 his club lost the pennant 
to Detroit by four stingy points, the then 


comes too autocratic. It is all right to suspend Y seventh-place Senators nearly breaking his 
an offending player or manager indefinitely) heart and preventing him from grabbing the 
but the owner of a team should have some voice oto rag by bagging fourteen of the twenty-two 
as to who shall have the direct handling of the —————""— games played by these clubs. In 1909 he said 


men to whom he pays salaries and from whose 
work he must reap his profits. Napoleon was some 
eighteen-caret boss in his day, but history telleth 
that even he finally received a fearful kick on the shins. 

‘‘However, do not take it for granted that all of the 
excitement over the umpires was confined to Ban’s league. 
Nay, nay and not s». After the American had had its 
fling, "long comes President Tommy Lynch, of the Nation- 
als, and fires ‘Brick’ Owens, one of the best umpires on 
his list for entering a gambling resort after working hours, 
playing poker or some other awful crime. We have seen 
Owens umpire in both the A. A. and National leagues and 
know that he was fair, square, and capable. Why he 
was selected as the goat is a mystery. Anyway, it was 
a nice opening for Hank O’Day, who so cleverly managed 
the Cincinnati Reds last season and who had been added 
to the collection of Lynch umpires. Honestly, and strange 
as it may seem, there are people who would rather see the 
canned umpire at work than practically any indicator 
pusher drawing pay from the National league. 

‘And now it’s time to pass along to more congenial 
topics, but before doing so let me say (and more in sorrow 
than in anger), that the showing made by the Giants 
during the first half of May was something terrible and 
upset all the advance dope. Their pitchers went poorly, 
they couldn’t hit and their fielding was off. Their base- 
running was about all they had to offer of a nifty quality. 
Like the Pirates, they were out-played and out-gamed and 
showed none of the real spirit manifested by the Cubs, who, 
with an ordinary pitching staff, showed all of their old-time, 


The Recruit, after his 
first few weeks in big 
company 


farewell to his job as manager of the Naps 
and immediately recovered his old batting 
stride, « losing the season witha striking record 
of .329. In 1910 he slammed the pill for .384, made it .365 
in 1911 and .368 in 1912. Of course he must return to the 
tall timbers some day, but not just yet. Let us hope that 
his departure will be delayed for a considerable time. Of 
his old side partners in stardom, Cy Young tossed up the 
sponge last year; Jack Powell appears to have lost much of 
the cunning that made him a wonder in his prime; Rhody 
Wallace, who has been playing baseball in the majors longer 
than any other player, is holding down a substitute job with 
the Browns and Jimmy Sheckard was shunted from the 
Cubs to the Cardinals, where he is one of the utility 
squad. Sam Crawford, Plank, Matty and 
Wagner are still able to doa good day’s work and 
take nourishment regularly. 

“And now we'll pass along to another husky 
young gent, one Walter Perry Johnson by name, 
who is the bright particular shining light of 
present-day baseball and who will probably set 
many world’s pitching records before he treks 
over the great divide to the place that finally 
claims all of the limelight performers as well as 
the every-day or garden variety. This Mister 
Johnson, who won about three of every four 
games he pitched for the Senators last season, 
and whose twirling isa positive sensation this 
year, actually jumped from a ten-bone per week 
job into big league company. And that was 





Still on the job 
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ony Six years ago when 





he was but eighteen years | 
ol age To-day Johnson's HT 
speed equals that of the | 
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: eee | 
mighty Amos Rusie, but || 
even asa boy he” was a \| 


phenominal flinger. In ’07 





























stories of his prowess out 

in Idaho were carried to ED A. GOEWEY 
Manager Cantillion, ** The Old Fan”’ 
present owner of the 

Minneapolis A. A. club, who was then managing the Wash- 
ingtons The boy was then tossing the pellet for the 


semi-pro team of Weiser, la., and Catcher Blankenship, 
who was laid up by injuries, was sent to Wichita, Kans., 
to sign Outfielder Clyde Milan and ‘look over’ Johnson 
‘Blanky’ saw Walter pitch just one game and immedi 
ately dec ided to sign him. He accomplished his purpose 
in spite of the fact that the good Weiser citizens offered 
to set their favorite timber up in the cigar business if he 


would remain ‘among their midst.’ 
‘Johnson was born in Humboldt, Kans., on November 
6, 1888, of Scotch-Irish ancestry. Perhaps it is his light 


hair and name that caused the fans to nickname him the 
‘Big Swede.’ He never played a game of baseball until 
he was fourteen years old, when his family moved to South- 
ern California and he joined in the games of his fellows in 
the local high school. He was selected to catch, because 
it was figured that with his strong arm he ought to be able 
to get ’em down to second! Well, he threw to second all 
right. In fact his speed nearly ripped the hands of the 
basemen, and he was soon ordered to use his ‘chain light- 
ning’ in the pitching department. In his first game as 


a twirler he went fifteen innings for a o to o tie. This 
was in 1905. He was soon thereafter signed by Tacoma, 
but released after one game. This touched the boy’s 


pride and he resolved to become a first-class professional 
pitcher and make the backers of that Tacoma club feel 
sorry for themselves. History telleth that he made good 
on both propositions, for the following year the club that 
had canned him so unceremoniously wanted him to re-sign 
at a fine salary and he gave it the 

ha, ha! In Weiser, in 1906, he 


won nine out of ten games and « i 
applied for a job with the Los | » 
Angeles club. His request met \ 
with the same bonehead treat . 
ment extended to him in Tacoma ay 
and he was refused promptly ; 
When Scout Blankenship signed , 
him, Johnson had a record of \ 
thirteen victories and two de- \ 
feats for the season. He had ; 
allowed but twenty-five hits and 

had an average strikeout record 4 


of fourteen per game. 
“On August 2, 1907, he made 





his major league debut against 
Detroit, but with the score 2 and 
2 in the ninth inning, was taken 
out and Hughes replaced him. The Tigers then won 3 
to 2. That year Johnson won five and lost eight games. 
In 1908 he won fourteen and lost the same number of 
contests for the Senators, but remember it was a bad 
second division club. The next season the team was even 
worse, hugging the cellar position like grim death and 
Walter lost twenty-five and won thirteen games. Last 
year the Senators played a fine article of baseball and with 
decent support behind him the big fellow came into his 
own and made a sensational showing. He took part in 
nearly one-third of all the games his club played, win- 
ning thirty-two, losing twelve and tying two. He was 
relieved three times. He struck out 303 batters and gave 
only seventy-six bases on balls. 

“Johnson pitches with apparently little effort and yet 
his speed is terrific. He has often confessed that 
he is afraid to exert himself to the limit, fearing that he 
may hit some player on the head and realizing that such 
a blow would probably mean sure death to the man struck. 
The one great desire of the fans is to see Johnson ina world’s 
championship series, and if such an occasion comes while 
he is still at his best, Clark Griffith, his manager, has said 
that he will pitch him in four straight games, believing 
that he will win them all and create the greatest record of 
all baseball history. 

“The first two months of play in the National league 
surely furnished an unusual number of surprises and cer- 
tainly flabbergasted the sports who doped everything out 
in advance. Sizing up a season’s work in advance is the 
finest spring entertainment known to the all-wool fans, 
and, usually, they can give a fairly accurate 
idea of what will take place. However, this 
year hasturned out the big exception, an unex- 
pected wave of successful activity on the part 
of the clubs that usually make their homes in 
the second division;washed all pre-season prog- 
nostications into the fo’c’s’le. The race in 
the National league is close and interesting. 
In the American league the race, to date, has 
been a sort o’ hit-and-missaffair and not partic- 
ularly interesting. The poor work of the Red 
Sox has been a sad disappointment. When 
a world’s championship club flirts around in 
the second division for weeks at the season's 
opening, the whole organization of which it is 
a member is bound to suffer in consequence.” 


Good fishin’ for him 
again this season 
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LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED WEES 


Blow at Inventors and Manufacturers 


By GILBERT H. MONTAGUE, of the New York Bar 


P' NDING in Congress to-day is a bill] one who comes in within three years ther 
which cuts down from seventeen years | after and proves any damage But manu 

to three years the most essential protection | facturers and dealers in every other form 

now afforded to manufacturing patent! of property are left absolutely free to do 

own ind lays upon manufacturers of | any or all of these things 

patented articles prohibitions and penalties In the closing days of the last Congress, 

In respect to the merchandizing ol patented members of the House Patent Committe 


irticles which, if imposed upon the merchan 
izing ol articles generally, unpatented as 
is patented, would never for a moment 


be tolerated in any commercial country i 


the world 
Chi bill cannot be dlisreg irded is pure 


freak legislation Reported favorably by 


the House Committee on Patents in the 
last Congress, and reintroduced in the pres 
ent Congress by Chairman Oldfield of that 


(Committee, its possibilities of evil to small 
1anufacturers, to independent inventors 
id to their industrial research, experimen 

tation and development, that alone keep 

\merica in the front rank of nations, con 
titute the most menacing cloud upon the 

business horizon. 

Che Oldfield Bill proposes that if any ap 
plicant shall establish in a Federal District 
Court that a patent owner, who has pur- 
chased a patented invention from the orig- 
inal inventor, is withholding it ‘with the 
result of preventing any other person from 
using the patented process’’ more than 
three years after the patent is issued, the 
court shall order the patent owner to grant 
to the applicant a license to use the inven- 
tion upon such terms of royalty as the court 

deems just 


The burden of litigation which this pro- 


posal involves would give large corpora- 
tions the yreatest advantage over ordinary 
patent owners. The excuse offered for 


this universal proscription of patents is that 
patents are some times ~ suppress a. 

Thomas A. Edison has time and again 
declared that he never knew of a valuable 
invention being suppressed. For twenty- 
seven days the House Committee on Patents 
took testimony upon the Oldfield Bill, and 
not a single case of “‘suppression’’ was 
cited \lmost unanimously the witnesses 
¢ mph itically Oppose d the bill with con 
clusive proofs that its proposals were unwise. 

If the small independent manufacturer 
could be compelled to license his big com- 
petitors to manufacture all the second and 
third best invéntions that he has acquired, 
tested and laid aside in favor of his best in 
vention, his big competitors, with their 
superior advantages of capital and selling 
organization, could soon crowd the smaller 
manufacturer, even with his superior in- 
vention, « omplete ly off the market. 

Instead of preventing ‘‘suppression”’ of 
inventions, the Oldfield Bill would really 
facilitate it. The Oldfield Bill proposes 
that whenever any patent has been used in 
connection with any combination in re- 
traint of trade, the patent may be con- 
demned and forfeited; and further that 
such restraint shall be conclusively deemed 
to have been or to be unreasonable”’ and in 
violation of the Sherman Law, if the vendor 
of any patented article does any of a number 
of acts. None of these acts are forbidden 
to manufacturers or dealers in unpatented 
articles. Only those who have spent their 
time and money advancing progress and the 
arts by develéping and introducing new and 
useful inventions are subjected to this 
wholesale outlawry. But every manu- 
facturer and dealer in patented articles be- 
comes a criminal if he tries to secure a 
year’s business as a condition of selling to a 
dealer; if he tries to hold the dealer to his 
greement buy his patented goods ex- 
clusively or to a certain extent; if ‘he tries 
to hold the dealer to his agreement to main- 
tain a standard price on the patented goods; 
if he licenses the use of a delicate patented 
machine on condition that it be used only 
with specially prepared supplies or in con- 
tinuity with specially adapted machinery 
necessary to insure the perfect operation of 
the patented machine; if he limits the li 
censee’s use of the patented machine to a 
particular line of business so that he may 
license to others the exclusive use of his 
patented machine in other lines of business; 
if he agrees with a retailer in a town to sell 
his patented goods to no one else in the same 
town or to sell to other retailers only on less 
tavorable terms, in consideration of which 
the retailer shall push the sale of the goods; 
or if he sells his patented goods in any par- 
ticular territory at a less price than he sells 
elsewhere. 

rhe penalty for doing any of these things 
is the forfeiture of the patent, a fine of five 
thousand dollars and a year’s imprisonment, 
and the payment of three-fold damages and 
the costs of suit and attorneys’ fees to any 


representing both parties, united in a m1! 


nority report against the Oldfield Bill 


They showed that every evil for which the 


bill had been urged could be cured under 
existing laws, and that under the Sherman 
\ct, interpreted by the Supreme Court in 
many recent decisions, the patent laws 
afford no protection to any form of re 
straint of trade Thirty-five years ago, an 
assault upon the patent system, embodying 
proposals almost identical with those of th 
Oldfield Bill, was defeated in the United 
States Senate If American manutactur 
ers and inventors, whose existence is now 
threatened by the Oldfield Bill, join hands 
with the opponents Ol the Oldfield Bill 
in Congress, the patent system can again 
be saved. 
Books Worth While 
WiITcHING Hi. by E. W. Hornung (Chas 


Scribner's Sons, New York, $1.25 net) 
the ordinary story of crime and detectives 

rut DIF FERE nT West, by Arthur E 
wick A. ( MeClurg & Co., Chicago, $1.00 rms 
A ‘‘different'’ book of strong, original, and ‘ree 
ing facts and stories of our little exploited Midd 
West 

PRINCESS Mary's Lockep Book, author anqey- 
mous (Cassell & Co New York, $1.00 
fascinating, unconventional romance of a am... 
incognita, very cleverly written 

TALKS ON GRAPHOLOGY, by H. L. R. & M. L. R 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, 75c. net The element 
ary essentials for reading character from hand- | 
writing 

THe Mystery or HAaNpwritina, by J ie 
ton Keene (Lee & Shepard, Boston, $1.00 net | 
detailed, exact, and clear analysis of Joh me OE 
and its corresponding characteristics in human 


An out of 


THe PsycHoLocy or Success, by Newton 
Riddell (Riddell Pub. Co., Chicago, $1.50 net 
book of practical suggestions on how to attain suc 
cess in any human endeavor. Good reading for the 
self analyst and deep thinker 

SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS, AND ASSOCIATED WoRDs 
by Louis A. Flemming (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York, $1.25 net A very complete and practical 
aid to the writer 

INFLUENCE OF BopiILy PostUuRE ON \ 
Activities, by Elmer Ellsworth Jones, Ph D- (The 
Science Press, New York, 50c.) A scientific treatise 
on the effect of cerebro blood supply induced by 
body position while engaged in mental activities, 
that will hold the psychologically interested reader 

“HE PERCEPTUAL Factors IN READING, by 
Francis Marion Hamilton, Ph.D The Science 
Press, New York, 50c A work that should in 
terest teachers and solve many of their diffic ne 

THe Career or Dr. Weaver, by Mrs 
Backus (L. C. Page & Co., Boston, $1.40 net 
delightful love story that winds its way chrough 
the present-day problems of the medical prc 
fession 


POLLYANNA, by Eleanor H. Porter L. C 
Page & Co., Boston, $1.40 net A dainty, simple 
winsome maid that will open up the hardest heart 
is Pollyanna 4 lovely story with sweetness, 


humor, and pathos 

THe WuHat-SHALL-I-Do GirL, by Isabel Wood 
man Waitt (L. C. Page & Co., Boston, $1.40 net 
To many what-shall-I-do"’ girls this book will be 
a revelation of good advice and helpful sugges- 
tions 

THe Harspor Master, by Theodore Good- 
ridge Roberts (L. C. Page & Co., Boston, $1.40 
net 4 book of strength and action with an un- 
usual love story 

Siras WriGcat, by William Estabrook Chan- 
cellor (William C. O'Donnell, Jr., New York, 50c¢ 
A concise biography of the honest statesman in 
whose footsteps ‘‘plain Bill’’ Sulzer said he in- 
tended to walk. ’ 

Boru S!ipeEs or 100 PuBLic QuEstTioNs, by Edwin 
DuBois Shurter and Carl Cleveland Taylor (Hinds 
Noble & Eldredge, Philadelphia, $1.00 net \ 
labor-saving device for young orators who lack 
ideas and have no disposition to dig for themselves 

Tue New [npustriat Day, by Hon. William C 
Redfield (The Century Co., New York, $1.25 net 
\ business man’s book, full of ‘‘horse sense,"’ by 
the new Secretary of Commerce. Especially good 
for young men 

IN THE VANGUARD, by Katrina Trask (The Mac 
millan Co., New York, $1.25 net). A simple little 
play in 3 acts. 

ALMA’S SOPHOMORE YEAR, by Louise M. 
Breitenbach (L. C. Page & Co., Boston, $1.50 net) 
Alma is a decidedly real girl that all other girls will 
enjoy. 

MIRABEL’S ISLAND, by Louis Tracy (Edward 
J. Clode, New York, $1.20 net). An interesting 
love story with a mystery ingeniously woven in 
Comrabe Yerra, by Albert Edwards (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, $1.35 net). The struggles 
and endeavors of a garment worker under present- 
day conditions, with strike turbulences, make 2 
strong and engrossing theme 

f EALTH UNTO His Masesty, by Justin 
Huntly McCarthy (Geo. H. Doran, New York, 
$1.25 net). A dashing cavalier romance in which 
Charles Il of England is the central figure, and is 
very similar to the same author's popular “If I 
Were King.” 

THe INNeR Lire AND THE TTao-TEH-KING, 
translation by C. H. A. Bjerregaard (Theosophical 
Publishing Co.. New York, $2.00 net) An excel- 
lent and authentic English version of a profound 
mystical book of China 

THe Campers’ Own Book. (The Log Cabin 
Press, New York, $1.00). A handy book of refer 
ence and rattling good camp fire yarns A com 
posite of contributions of authors of world-wide 
reputation expecially familiar with camp life 


Take the President at his Word 


UDGE ELBERT H. GARY, Chairman 

of the Board of the United States Steel 
Corporation says: ‘‘We have the right to 
discuss questions pending in Congress or in 
any other legislative body; we have the 
right even to criticise the law after it has 
been passed, and to insist that it ought to be 
modified or repealed. But when any propo 
sition once becomes a law, while it is the 
law of the land let us always stand by the 
law and do everything we can to see that it 
is fully administered. The President of the 
United States recently said that honest bus- 
iness need not be afraid. Let us be honest. 
Let us take him at his word. Let us assume 
that he means what he says. Let us do the 


right thing and the just thing by every one. 
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The Voice of Reconstruction 


When a flood sweeps 
Over a vast area, desolating 
the cities and towns which 
lie in its course, the appeal 
-| for assistance gets a unani- 
‘mous response from the 
| whole country. 


With all commercial and 
‘social order wiped out, an 


x. afflicted community is un- 


~ able to do for itself. It 
must draw upon ‘the re- 
sources of the nation of 
which it is a part. 


In such an emergency, 
the telephone gives its 
greatest service when it 


carries the voice of distress 
to the outside world, and the 
voice of the outside world 
back to those suffering. 


At the most critical time, 
the nearest telephone con- 
nected and working in the 
Bell System affords instant 
communication with dis- 
tant places 


And always the Bell Sys- 
tem, with its extensive re- 
sources and reserve means, 
is able to restore its service 
promptly, and in facilitating 
the work of rebuilding, per- 
forms one of its highest 

civic functions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 








outdoor sport. 


four in the series: 


storm, 


225 Fifth Avenue 
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A CURRENT EVENT 


This picture. is one of four ideal pictures for lovers of 


They have color— they have action— they 
breathe the very atmosphere of the wood. There are 
“A Current Event,” 
“An Unexpected Thunder- 
” “After the Big Storm.” 


Foggy Morning in Camp,” 


50 Cents Each or Four for $1.50 
LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 


“A Cold and 


New York 

















In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”” 
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Your Daughter and Your Duty! 


LESLIE’S is about to break a lifelong rule. It has never, under its present manage- 
ment, published a story in serial form; now it is about to do so, beginning June 26th 


begin to 


read the 


realize that only extraordinary reasons could have brought this 
when they 


first instalment of 


FOR THE SAKE OF HER SOUL 


By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


Our two million readers will 

about. They will understand those reasons 
We want to talk to you about tl! 

powerful work In I9gIo, ” Phe House 

Bondage ilmost blinded the nation by 


its terrific lightning-flash. Living among 
the White Slaves of whom he wrote, and 
making many firm friendships in that 
world, Mr. Kauffman worked with gen- 
uine art and burning sincerity. The 
result was a sensation such as no novel 
had, for a generation, created Educa- 
tors, clergymen, literary-critics, sociol 
ogists and physicians acclaimed tl 
‘The Uncle Tom’s Cabin of White Slay 
ery.’ Through translations, it is having 
a similar success in Germany, France, 
Norway, Switzerland, Belgium, Sweden 
and Austria. In England, where it ap 
peared under the title of ** Daughters of 
Ishmael,’”’ Mr. Kauffman was elected a 
member of the now famous “Pass The 
Bill Committee,” the other members ol 
which were: 


THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD 
THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD 
ALICE MEYNALL 

LADY SELBORNE 

MRS. LLOYD GEORGE 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 

LADY BUNTING 

LORD ROBERT CECIL, M. P. 


The work of this committee secured the 
passage of the great anti-White-Slave 
law through both Houses of Parliament. 
Here in America, where the scene of the 
story was laid, figures cannot tell half the 
good that was done by “The House of 
Bondage’”’ in legislation, reformation and 
prevention; in three years this novel has 
become the classic work of fiction in that 
field in which it was a pioneer, and almost 
equally influential have been those novels 
by Mr. Kauffman which followed it: 


“The Sentence of Silence,” pleading for 
education in sex-hygiene; and 

** Running Sands,” recently published, a 
story strongly presenting the vexed ques- 
tions of divorce and eugenics. 


Almost immediately after the publi- 
cation of ‘The House of Bondage,”’ LEs- 
LIE’s resolved on what then seemed a per- 
ilous course for any magazine: it under- 
took to put fearlessly before the public 
what President Hyde of Bowdoin College 
soon came to call the “‘ moral issue of the 
oncoming generation.” Without fear or 
favor, and against the advice of many 
well-meaning friends, we secured and 
gave to our readers the hideous facts of 
the White Slave Traffic, which we pro- 
ceeded to prove to be a menace to YOU— 
to every home in the country, however pro- 
tected. With Mr. Kauffman’s series of 
true and typical stories, ‘‘The Girl That 
Goes Wrong,” as our chief feature, LEs- 

LIE’s became the first magazine, and 

‘ Mr. Kauffman the first novelist, to 

attack the Modern Moloch. We 

sounded the danger-signal for 
the nation. 

The moral effect of this cru- 

sade proved to be beyond 

Leslie’s all calculation. All types 

of great public - men 

Weekly, \ and great welfare 

225 Fifth Ave., institutions came 


to aid our work 


New York and praise Mr. 
Kauffiman’s 
Enclosed please find $1.00 stories. 


for which send me the 10 These in- 
consecutive issues of LESLIE'S clud- 
WEEKLY containing “‘For the ed: 
Sake of Her Soul,’’ by Reginald ° 
Wright Kauffman, the first instal- +. 


ment of which will appear in the issue <" 
of June 26th. \ 
BG <> ofa bh ace eaes 
eae eee mel ene 
eee ee gviseeaess Biate...... 


DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT, President-emeritus 
Harvard. 

DORA AVON, of the Gamble Deaconess Home, 
Cincinnati. 

KATHERINE B. DAVIS, Ph.D., Supt. Bed- 
ford Reformatory for Women. 

MAUD NATHAN, President of The Con- 
sumers’ League. 

DR. JAMES PETERSEN, Sec’y Society of Sani- 
tary and Moral Prophylaxis. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., Foreman of the 
‘‘White Slave Grand Jury.’’ 

KATE W. BARRETT, President of the Flor- 
ence Crittendon Mission. 

JANE ADDAMS, of Hull House, Chicago. 

LILLIAN D. WALD, Head-Worker Henry Street 
Settlement. 

DR. S. SOLIS COHEN, Professor of Medicine, 
Jefferson Medical College. 

JUDGE JAMES T. O'NEILL, of Baltimore, Md. 


Mayors of cities and district-attorneys from 
all over the country sent us words of approval. 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, America’s most famous 
expert in Juvenile Court work, declared with 
enthusiasm: ‘“‘There isn’t any question that 
Mr.Kauffman knows what he is writing about.” 
Ministers of every denomination commended 
us; so did civic associations and various reli- 
gious and temperance leagues, as the Denver 
Christian Citizenship Union and the W. C.T.U. 
Not only did the entire daily press approve our 
crusade; “‘ The Editor and Publisher’’ said that 
Mr. Kaufiman’s stories “ought to be read by 





Author of “The House of Bondage,’’ ‘‘Running Sands,’’ etc. 


every young man and woman in America,” 
and such religious journals as “‘ The Christian 
Intelligencer” and ‘‘ The Congregationalist” gave 
their encouragement. Among literary folk, H. 
G. Wells, the greatest living English novelist, 
wrote of his “‘ great admiration” for Mr. Kauff- 
man’s art; Edwin Markham of Mr. Kaufiman’s 
‘nobility of manner and passionate sincerity,” 
and similar encomiums were given by John 
Masefield, the English poet; J. B. Kerfoot and 
Rowland Thomas, the celebrated critics; 
Horace Traubel, George Sylvester Viereck, 
Everett Harre, John Galsworthy and others. 

How this crusade of our starting has now 
been taken up by all the forces for good in the 
United States is already matter of history. 
What concerns us now is the constructive side 
of the question. We received literally thou- 
sands of letters from girls that had “gone 
wrong”’ or were about so to go; from fathers 
and mothers; from daughters tempted and sons 
tempting; but nearly all of these, after praise for 
our work in showing the evil, begged us next 
to show a remedy, or at least a way to avoid 
the evil. ‘You have pointed out,” they said, 
“how girls go wrong; now tell us how a girl 
may go right.” 

That we determined to do. We wrote to Mr. 
Kauffman, who was then at his summer home 
in England, where, after acquiring data in 


\merica—he is a native American citi- 
zen and proud of it he goes to write his 
books in the quiet of a Yorkshire garden. 
He was at once so enthusiastic that he 
dropped the novel on which he was 
at that time engaged, and, crossing 
the Atlantic, came to New York with 
his wife and gave months here to the 
further study of the life of which he was 
thus again to write. He then returned 
to England. A month ago, the editor of 
LeSLIE’s himself went over to London to 
complete the final arrangements with Mr. 
Kauffman, and so, by four Atlantic voy 
ages and a special study of the newest 
conditions in New York, ‘*For the 
Sake of Her Soul,’’ has been se- 
cured for the two million readers of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

We say without hesitation that, great 
as Was the good done by Mr. Kauffman’s 
previous work, this new novel will do a 
greater good, because it not only shows 
how girls fall, but how they may rise or 
avoid falling Strong, realistic, dra- 
matic, compelling, ‘*For the Sake of 
Her Soul’’ is at once a triumph of lit- 
erature and morals. 

Some of Mr. Kauffman’s few critics 
have complained that he does not gen- 
erally take enough account of the in 
fluence of religion upon character: this 
novel is one of the sincerest tributes to the 
power of the religious instinct that has ever 
been penned. 

Other critics have said that, though 
perhaps the strongest novelist that Amer- 
ica has produced, so far as sheer force and 
power go, Mr. Kauffman is too brutal; 
yet this novel, while showing even greater 
power than ‘“‘The House of Bondage,” 
draws full half of its appeal from the mov- 

sympathy and tenderness that, in every 
line, its author shows with the heart of its 
central character. 

That character, the character of the girl 
Joe Meggs, both a delicate and strong cre- 
ation, is one that has come into literature 
tostay. A girl of The People—not born 
of the very poor, nor yet the very 
rich—she is the sort of girl that, save 
for unessential details, your own daughter 
is; the sort your own wife, sister, sweet- 
heart is, in whatever stratum of American 
life you may chance to be. Precisely for 
that reason, in Joe the tempted and tried, 
finally triumphant through what she calls 
her “‘own will to be good,’’ Mr. Kauffman, 
showing life’s pitfalls and one way to 
avoid them, has given us what is among 
the most tender and firm, fine and beau- 
tiful figures in modern fiction. 

Read the story yourself anf you will 
agree. It will begin in LEsLrr’s for June 
26th and run for ten successive issues. If 
you read one chapter you will read all. 

As Rebecca West, the great English 
critic, has said of him: ‘‘ Mr. Kauffman’s 
fingers are delicate, but strong.”’ He is 
the master of saying all that is true with- 
out saying anything that is unclean. In 
this novel there will be nothing to hurt 
the honest sensibilities of girl or woman; 
there will be everything that every girl 
and woman ought to know. Without 
offense, but without fear, he tells, by an 
unhesitating pen, ‘the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth,” and he 
does this because he and we are convinced 
that 


The Time Has Come When the Truth Must Be Told 


If you are a young girl, it is your duty to read “FOR THE SAKE OF HER SOUL.” in order that you may know 


the perils that beset your own soul. 


If you are a young man, it is your duty to read this veracious yet thrilling story in order that you may realize 


your responsibilities toward womankind. 


Ii you are a Father or Mother, it is above all your duty to read this compelling series of revelations in fiction- 


:* sons, the knowledge of what you must do to save your daughters. 


‘. form, because nothing else can so bring home to you the knowledge of what you should do to make men of your 


‘N Send $1.00 for a subscription to cover the 10 weeks’ period during which this most startling serial will be printed 
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\ FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY 








In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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$250 
MOORE'S 2228 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
"Ty? be perfectly satisfactory a 
Fountain Pen must write at the 
first stroke and continue to write 
freely and evenly It must have a 
large ink capacity; it must fill easily 
and most important of all, it must be 
absolutely non-leakable no matter 
how it is carried 
In other words, it must be a 
Moore’s, the first fountain pen to 
which the word non-leakable 


could | 


be accurately applied and today the | 


one pen that you can thoroughly 
trust to be true to its name 
There’s a Moore to suit every hand. For 
sale by dealers everywhere. 
Every part of every Moore ts uncondttionally 
guaranteed 
American Fountain Pen Co., Manufacturers 
Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
168 Devonshire Street - - ton, Mass. 





Hungry School Children 
YOME people practice, as a fad, the no- 
S i I 


breakfast idea, but it doesn’t work well 
with a growing child. The Junior League of 
Brooklyn, N. = has investigated conditions 
in twelve schools, and by actual questioning 
of 8,795 children has that 37 
per cent. go to school with insufficient meals 
and that 131 of this number are accustomed 
to go to school with nothing to eat. The 
insufficient meal consists usually of bread 
with coffee or tea. On the this 
inquiry it is estimated that 1,000 children in 
Brooklyn go to school having had nothing 
and 30,000 with insufficient break- 


discov ered 


basis of 


to eat, 
fasts. The facts are to be laid before the 
Board of Education with the request that 
some scheme for feeding the children at the 
schools be attempted. 

School luncheons at 
proven to be a feasible plan, but it is ques- 
tionable as to whether the school breakfast 
will prove as satisfactory as a solution of in- 
sufficient breakfasts at home. The break- 
fast of bread and coffee or tea is due proba- 
bly more to ignorance than to 
The wiser way to attack the problem, al- 
though calling for a vast amount of work, 
would be to go to every home and instruct 
the mothers in the matter of diet, how to 
well-balanced ration at a mini- 
Not only the children attend- 
but the whole family, 
receive benefit of in- 
struction. 
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PUT AWAY PICKLES 


Mathematician Figures Out the Food 
Question. 


If anyone requires a clear head it is a 
teacher of mathematics. He must reason 
in the abstract as it were, and full concen- 
tration of mind is necessary if correct re- 
sults are to be forthcoming. 

An Ohio man writes: 

“I am a teacher of mathematics and for 
15 years prior to four years ago, I either 
took a lunch composed of cold sandwiches, 
pickles, etc., to school or hurried home and 
quickly ate a hot dinner. 

“The result was that I went to my after- 
noon work feeling heavy, dull of brain and 
generally out of sorts. Finally I learned 
about Grape-Nuts food and began to use it 
for my noon-day lunch. 

“From the first I experienced a_ great 
change for the better. The heavy, un- 
pleasant feeling and sour stomach caused 
by the former diet disappeared. The 
drowsy languor and disinclination to work 
soon gave way to a brightness and vim 
in my afternoon work, a feeling entirely 
new to me. 

“My brain responds promptly to the 
requirements put upon it, and what is of 
more importance, the results have been 
lasting’ and more satisfactory, the longer 
I have used Grape-Nuts as a food. 

““My wife had been suffering from weak 
stomach accompanied by sick headaches 
nearly all her life. She is invariably re- 
lieved of these when she sticks to Grape- 


Nuts, either eaten dry or with milk. Her 
stomach has gradually grown stronger 
and her headaches less frequent since 


she began to eat Grape-Nuts.” ‘There's 
a Reason.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the booklet, 
“The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


| be judged up to school age. 
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DR. A. W. BITTING 


Doctor Bitting is personally 
known to every canner in 
the United States. He is 
food technologist of the 
U. S. Bureau of Chemistry 
and will be one of the heads 
of the new chemical re- 
search laboratories which 
is to be established by the 
National Canners Associa- 
tion in Washington. 


Pure Fo 


This is the 


cated in 


tion of 
D 


in Washington, 

one of the most complete chemical 
research laboratories in the country, the 
National ( Association is blazing 
the trail for a purer product. Far 
waiting to be whipped into line by 
the Pure Food Law, 


Y establishing 


anners 
from 

the 
enforcement of the 


canners in their endeavor to 


a purer and more healthful product have | 


in many ways led the way. Their new 
laboratory equipment will, in every respect, 
be equal to that of the United States Gov- 
ernment. In addition they will have in 
charge of the work two of the Government's 
famous canned To 
head the laboratory organization the can- 


ners have secured the services of Dr. W. D. 


most food experts. 


Bigelow, now assistant to the Chief of the 


THE NEW LABORA- 
TORY 


experimental 
Association. It is 


the best residential sec- 


bp c..i 


manutacture | 


DR. W. D. BIGELOW 
Doctor Bigelow is assistant 
chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. He will be one 


home of the 
research 


of the National Canners of the heads of the new 
lo- chemical research labora- 
the heart of tories opened by the Na- 


J tional Canners Association. 
Washington, 
. C. 


od First 


U.S. Bureau of Chemistry, and Dr 
rey: technologist of the 


A. W. 
food Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The laboratory has 
| been amply financed for three years by the 
wide-awake This 


merely the beginning of what will be one of 


canners. they say is 


|the most substantial undertakings private 
manufacturers have attempted. The re- 
search work of the laboratories will cost 
approximately $50,000 a year. It is an 


food in the United States last year reached 
the stupendous figure of 
A case of canned food was turned out 


| 
| interesting fact that the output of canned 


| $157,000,000. 
| 


for 


every three men, women and children in 
|the country during that time. The new 
laboratories will begin operation about 


August Ist. 





Usefulness of School Baths 
“> LEANLINESS is next 


to godline ss 


according to the old adage. Dr. 
Simon Baruch, president of the American 
Association for Promoting Hygiene and 


Public Baths, gives expression to a view- 
point but slightly different when he says that 
‘baths present an educational factor that is 
above the highest valuation and far in ex- 
cess of learning.” Teachers testify to the 
value of the school baths as a ; 
character building and social improvement. 
Children go to their recitations more re- 
freshed and more alert for work after a 
bath than they would after half an hour in 
the gymnasium. 

Children coming from certain classes of 
homes in the city need the public schoo 
baths more than they need gymnasiums, 
for all children get a certain amount of 
physical exercise. A clean body produces 
respect for one’s self, and has a distinct 
moral as well as hygienic influence. At 
the convention of the American Association 
for Promoting Hygiene and Public Baths, 


means of 


| Dr. Baruch pleaded with his hearers to go 


to their homes and begin active work for 
school baths, even at the risk of deferring 
the less needed swimming pools and gym- 


nasiums. 


Standardizing Early Childhood 


OR fifty years the medical 

has endeavored in vain to 
standards by which normal children could 
Infants up to 
and during the teething stage receive more 
or less medical attention, but from that time 
they rarely undergo medical examination 
until they enter school. In some cities they 
then come under the observation of a munici- 
pal physician, but many children even at 
school age do not get this attention. Va- 


profession 
secure 


| rious State health departments and numer- 


ous child experts have now entered upon a 
movement which will make tests and meas- 


| urements of at least 100,000 children in all 


sections of the country. The examination 
willinclude weight, height, physical measure- 
ments and condition and mental develop- 


ment. It will also bring out valuable data 
concerning parental influence, food, en- 
vironment and habits. Prizes will be 


awarded both at the first examination, and 
at the end of a six months’ period, for im- 
provement. The ascertaining of a stand- 
ard for a normal child constitutes an essen- 
tial step in the effort to improve the effi- 
ciency of the race. 

A surprising feature of the investigation 
in New York is the discovery that the city 
thild is a healthier specimen than the 
country child. This is not because there 
is more sunshine or purer air or fresher milk 


In answering advertisements p 


in the city than in the country, but is duc 
to the more intelligent care now being given 
children in the majority of cities. In the 
city the treatment of children is preventive; 
in the country it still remedial, 
The poor mother in the city is educated in 
the duties of motherhood by the municipal 
Her child is watched during 


remains 


authorities. 
the first dangerous summer and the teething 
period, by which time the East side mother 
knows something about the care and feeding 
of children. The city child gets more fresh 
air at night than the country child. City 
well are 
ventilation. 


are heated, so windows 
dropped for The country 
mother often keeps the windows closed as 
the rooms are so cold. Then, too, the city 
mother doesn’t have to work so hard as the 
farmer’s wife, and has more time to spend 
with her child in the open air. When the 
country comes to the point where its treat- 
ment of children is preventive rather than 
remedial, the odds, of course, will all be in 
favor of the country child. 


houses 


Dress Fads and the Cost of Living 


HE cost of food is one of the biggest 
factors in high living, but the cost of 
Whatever may be 
the effect of the tariff on the first, it is not 
the tariff which has made the cost of dress- 
ing so high, but a blind subservience to 
styles which change four or five times a 
a year. Professor Walker Sargent of the 


dress is a close second. 


JUNE 


School of Education of the University of | 


Chicago, in an address before the conven- 
tion of the Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, blamed dress fads for 
the high cost of living in this country. The 
fashion centers of Europe send to us gro- 
tesque styles which they can not them- 
Without a murmur the Ameri- 
can woman accepts these as the last word 
|in fashions and arrays herself accordingly. 
'‘*The American woman,” says Prof. Sar- 
| gent, ‘should be like the Chinese woman. 
|She should have an established 
dress and follow that style.” By this is 
meant, of course, not the adoption of 
Chinese styles, but the adoption of the 
Chinese method of securing a fixed style 
and adhering to it. A movement is already 
well under way to secure freedom from for- 
eign styles and to create distinctive American 
styles in woman’s dress. 


selves use. 


style of 


This is good as 
far as it goes, but it might result merely in 
an exchange of masters. What we need is 
the creation of sensible styles for woman's 
dress, subject, of course, to slight modifica- 
tions as years come and go, but which will 
not change so radically as to make one look 
quaint or old-fashioned who happens to 
wear one season a gown or hat made the 
season before. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elabo- 
rate luncheon, 
adorn the simplest 
of “‘afternoons.”’ 
Their goodness 
and attractiveness 




















are pleasing alike 
to hostess and 
guests. 


Sweetness and 
flavor are delight- 
fully united in 
these highly es- 
teemed dessert 
confections. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five- 
cent tins. 


ADORA:—A 
filled sugar wa- 
fer—the newest 
of dessert sweets. 





FESTINO:—A 
favorite confec- 
tion in the guise 
. of an almond, with 
a kernel of alm- 
ond -flavored 
cream. 











CHOCOLATE 
TOKENS:—A 
dessert confection 
having a rich 
chocolate coating. 
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Laboratory | wis. 
Nature has given us water—her 


one great solvent —and she has 
given us FLAKE GRAPHITE—her 
one great aidto better lubrication 

The tiny,oily FLAKES cling tightly 
to the bearings, making a veneer- 
like coating of marvelous smooth 

ness and endurance. 


DIXON’S 


Graphite Greases 


have received most remarkable endor 


me ane from the “Speed Kings of 
Motordom.” 

DIXON'S GRAPHITE GREASE No. 677 
, makes better lubrication, less nois¢ 


> and less wear. 
Send name and model of car for 
free booklet, ‘‘ Lubricating the 
Motor,’’ No. 255. 
tee DIXON CRUCIBLE CO 
tablished in 1827 


}) > ioe City, New Jersey 
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Your Own Private Garage “E 




















. s 

33 Just Where You Want It ss 
H T= inconvenience and expense of keeping on 
. ene’s auto ina public garage, are entirely oT 
. eliminated by the advent of the se 
° Li 
s* PORTO METALGARAGE :: 
5 Elegant in appearance and made of galvan . 
‘ ized steel of the proper gauge to insure the ea 
: Porto es 


utmost strength and durability, the 
Meta! Garage is an adornment to any property. 
It is perfectly portable; sointheeventofyour gg 
moving, even years from now, you can take rt | 
your garage right with you. Added to this and 
the fact that it is fire >and thief proof,the Porto 
Metal Garage costs considerably less than a a6 
structure oi brick or wood. it is built in seven as 
sizes so as to accommodateany size automobile, as 
Can be erected ina few hours, only tools needed, 
a hammer, a screw driver and a pair of pliers. 

Beautifully illustrated catalog, describing the 
garage indetail,mailed 
free upon request. 


PORTO METAL HOUSE 
& GARAGE CO., 
1402 Burnham St., 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



















Tee 15 _POUNDS 
OLeVogelon 
Telescope C Cot Bed 


“WEIGHS ONLY. 





' r wn 7 i ae : Price, $3. 
Booklet (fre estions for summer mfort 


Steinfeld Bros., ‘588 Broadway. New York 








With a HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND on your lawn 


you need not worry about the health and amusement 


: of yourchildren. They'll enjoy themselves in the open, 
' at home 
It is absolutely safe; has no cogs: is strongly built 
j of iron, steel and seasoned wood; repair proof; an orna- 
| ment to the lawn, or public play grounds. Made with 
or without canopy Organ for music 

Every machine Guaranteed. Sent on Free Trial; your 
money back if not satisfied Dealers Wanted—at- 
tractive proposition. Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 

HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROU . Ls co. 
Dept. 310 QUINCY, ILI 


Rider Agents Wanted 


bicycles. W a our latest special offer. 


Finest Guarantees SID to $27 


witb Coaster- onkee. Puncture-Proof tires. 
1911 & 1912 els 
i} all of best makes.... $7 to $12 
Second -Hand Wheels 
All makes and models, fo 
BS NOW... 0 .00eeeneesseee 
reat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
we Ship on Approval without a 
Jo oO DAY'S pay FR REET Ri sallow 


$2.8 Ash BA ms gl Lh 
lamps, sundries, rts and repairs at half usuat 
prices. BUY until you get our cata 
logue « ry offer. Write now. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T 174. Chicago, IM. 



















i 6 vars, GARAGES 


STEEL 


For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 and Up 


Easy to put up. Portable. 
All sizes. Postal brings 
latest illustrated catalog. 
635-685 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 









The Edwards Mfg. Co., 
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WHEN THE 


street car strike in 
requisitioned as 


During the recent 


Motorists 


PUBLIC 
Cincinnati, 
a passenger conveyance 


DIDN'T WALK 


every form of motor vehicle was 


Column 


Motor Department 


Conducted by H. 
about 


State 


Readers desiring information 
motor boats, accessories, routes or 


w. SL 
motor cars, 
laws can obtain it 


AUSON, M. E. 


trucks and delivery 


by writing 


wagons, motorcycles, 
to the Motor Depart- 


ment, Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Weanswer inquiries free of charZe. 
The Solution of the Fuel Problem 
HE man who lelaying the purchase of a motor car, motor boat or motorcycle 
because of the recent ¢ inued upward trend in the price of gasoline need with 
hold his ce n no longer. Gasoline has ‘‘gone up"’, and may continue to do so 
as long as the increase in demand so greatly exceeds the increase in supply But designers 
and refiners are working to solve the difficulty, and their efforts are meeting with the suc- 
cess that is hoped for by those who sell, as well as by those who use motors. By means 
of ingenious attachments and improved carburetors, it evidently will not be long before 
kerosene can be used as a fuel for all the pleasure cars of the future But more far reach- 
ing in its effect than this are the results that have been attained at the birthplace of motor 
fuels—the refineries From Indiana comes news of a process of ‘“‘cracking’’ or supple- 
mentary distillation of the residue obtained after the production of gasoline and kerosene, 


and which results in the formation of a new 


[his is practically a new by-product, 


quent transformation of a part of the 


represent a most important proportion of 
is more volatile 

ious application of heat to the fuel. Its “heat 
erties depend, are about the same as gasoline, 


lie in the fact that it 
new fuel has been produced, 


possesses a 


pec uliar, 


price of gasoline seems to be possible. 


and users solve the fuel problem that the large 


present and prospective motor owners. 


fuel, 
and does not 
residue 


puns 


which has been termed ‘‘ motor spirits.” 
with the 
oils and paraffins that 


‘Motor 


seriously interfere subse- 


into the lubricating 


the petroleum industry spirits” 


than kerosene and can be used to start a motor when cold without prev- 


units,’’ on which its power-producing prop 


and the only objec tion to its use seems to 


rent odor. In the quantities in which the 


a reduction of about three cents a gallon under the wholesal 
It is in their efforts to help the car manufacturers 


refiners have earned the gratitude of the 


Questions of General Interest 


Attaching the Side Car 


s.C. B.. N. J How best may I prevent the 
clamps on the side car fittings from scratching the 
enamel on my motore ycle 


\ good icle ais 


motorevcle frame 


to wrap the portions of the 
to which the side car fittings 
will be clamped with strips of rubber that may 
tube. 


ld tire [his covering 


protect the enamel of the fram« 


be cut from an ol 
will not only 
from scratches, but will also serve 
the road vibrations at these 
sive vibration of a solid connection at these 
points might eventually serve to crystallize 


and weaken the tubing of which the frame ts 


points. Exces 


composed. 


Speed and Magneto 


C. R. 8., A friend of mine, having an old 
model, single cylinder motorcycle, is able to run 
more slowly than can I on my 1913 twin. Why is 
this?" 


There are two reasons that may account for 
this seeming peculiarity. In the first place 
your machine being a high-powered twin is 
than is the single 
therefore run faster at a 
given number of revolutions. In 
addition to this it that 
machine is provided with magneto ignition 
batteries. <A 
sufficient 


geared higher cylinder 


machine and will 
engine 
is probable your 
magneto in 
current to 
driven at a certain 
hand, will 


number 


and does not use 
order to generate a 
produce a spark must be 
speed. Batteries, on the other 
produce current independent of the 
of revolutions at which the run. 
Therefore, if your machine is run slower than 
a certain number of revolutions, no spark will 


be formed and the motor will be stopped. It 


engine is 


is a simple matter to control the speed of a 
motorcycle however, by means of the clutch, 
and when this is properly handled, you will 
find that you can run much slower than can 
your friend on his old-fashioned single cylin- 
der machine that is not provided with a 
clutch, 
Water in Gasoline 


A. 8. C., Ky Is there any substance which 
can be put into the gasoline tank to absorb the water 
from the fuel? 


A certain absorbent material having a great 


affinity for water has been made in the form 
of a cube attached to a chain or wire and 
placed in the bottom of the fuel tank. This is 


supposed to absorb the water in the fuel, for 
naturally sink to the 
When this has been 


the heavier fluid will 
the tank 


| bottom of 


to cushion | 


saturated with water, it is intended to be with- 
drawn and dried in an oven.or other 
place, after 
use. It issaid that a chamois skin will absorb 


water more readily than it will gasoline and 


warm 


which will again be ready for 


that if this is tied into a ball it will serve 
the same purpose as the above mentioned 
device. 
Effective Automobile Locks 
7. Ww wa mee ‘What is the most effective 


lock to prevent a motor car from being stolen? 

There are a number of 
locks on the market of these are in 
the form of a ga shut-off valve that is 
introduced into an extension of the fuel pipe 
and that cannot be opened without the proper 
key. Others are designed to be attached to 
the gear shifting lever and serve to hold the 
transmission in neutral, so that the motor 
cannot be made to run the car. One of these 
is in the form of a pair of wedges that slide 
ona gear shifting lever and are so placed that 
when they are pressed down and held in 
position by a catch, the 
from entering the slots in the shifting gate. 
Phese locked into position by 
means of a strongly-constructed Yale lock 
that can only be released by the means of the 
key. Such devices that do not lock 
the wheels of the car itself and yet that pre- 
vent the application of the motor power to 
the machine are efficient, inasmuch as 
they effectively prevent the theft of the car 
and yet enable it to be pushed out of the way 
or out of the garage in case of fire. 


very satisfactory 
Some 


soline 


lever is prevented 


wedges are 


proper 


very 


Careless Chauffeurs 


3% Fem # ‘T should think those chauffeurs 
who drive so close to the curb that the tires are 
rubbed violently against the stone would wear the 

casings and have all kinds of tire trouble. Is this 
not the case?" 


This certainly is the case and tire manufac- 
turers are endeavoring to discourage such a 
harmful practice among those chauffeurs and 
owners who seem to desire to bring their 
cars to as sensational a stop as is possible 
without running on to the sidewalk. The 
rubbing of the tires against the curb serves 
to weaken the sidewalls and before long a 
serious blow-out is almost certain to occur 
in this vital spot. <A tire receiving this ill- 
treatment will soon reach a condition that 
is beyond repair and the expensive casing will 
represent a total loss. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie‘s Weekly.”’ 
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A Peculiar Attitude 


HI Motor Department ot LESLIE’ 
WEEKLY has received a letter Not 
this in itself is of any special impor 
tance in the day’s work of the Department 
otor il iries come in at the rate ot 
veral hundred 1 week; but this particular 
letter i usual because of the attitud 
the writer, who, in the most courteou 
terms, at great length takes exception tothe 
ictivities of the Motor Department. He 
believes that the prominence LESLIE'S is 
giVil to the 1 r tr is directly op- 
1 to the interests of the horses of this 
unt nad he peaks both as a lover of 
horses, and as a grower of alfalfa, used ex- 
tensively in manufacture of horse feed. 
Che horse still has hosts of frie nds. But 
the attitude of the writer of this letter is 
similar to that,taken by many seventy 
eighty years igo who objected to the in- 
roduction of the railroad. Stage coaches 
were od enough for their fathers; why not 
for them? But this time has passed—and 
so has the time of the horse as a beast of 
burden Chis fact should be welcomed 
the hosts of friends of the horse The re 
quirements of modern business efficiency 
have demanded something more powerful 
ind economical than the horse; something 


to which our sympathies need not go out 


vhen greedy owners pile on load after load 


and expect the deliveries to be made on 


schedule regardless of slippery streets, deep 
snows, and scorching heat 

Business and humanity unite to demand 
the lightening of the burden of the horse 
Che motor truck is proving every day that, 


when properly installed and operated, it can 


relieve the burdens of from three to six 
and can do this work more efficient] 


Phe still has his 


not in the keen competition 


he rses, 


and economically. horse 


place, but it i 


of modern business where he must. be 


forced beyond his endurance in order to 


bring his owner a return on his investment 


conduct business 


horse 


necessary profitably to 
Rather has not the 

But let not worry who find 
a commercial interest in the retention of the 
the advent of the 
horse 


deserved a rest? 


our friends 
work horse; railroad did 
but in 
stead it so developed the country that his 


not drive the out of business 
greatly in- 
with the truck. 
that million 
in daily use, the horse 
in fields of activity les 
in which we 


activity 
will it be 


opportunities for 
creased, SO 
When the 


motor trucks will be 


were 


time arrives two 
will still be in service 


than those 


severe have bec ome 


accustomed to find him. 


English Engineers Visit Us 


Chere is possibly no greater indication of 


the importance and magnitude of the auto 
mobile industry—abroad as well in this 
country—than the fact that the leading 
motor car engineers of the United States 


and the principal European countries see 
fit to exchange views and each to profit by 
experiences and practices of the other 
At the present time, thirty of the lead- 
automobile engineers and designers of 
being entertained at the An- 
nual Mid-Summer professional meeting of 
the Society of Automobile Engineers. In 
addition to the technical subjects dis- 
cussed at the professional sessions, the en- 
investigating the 
manufacturing methods and systems em- 
ployed in those mammoth factories located 
at Detroit, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Akron, 
Buffalo and the leading New England cities. 
Our British cousins, as well as those mem- 
the Society who have not had a 
previous opportunity of such a trip, will be 
profoundly impressed with the immensity 
of an industry that ranks as sixth in mag- 
nitude and importance in this country. 


A Remarkable Test 

A test 
the laboratory 
America in 


some 


gineers are wonderful 


bers of 


has recently been completed in 
of the Automobile Club of 
which a six-cylinder motor was 
subjected to the longest continuous trial in 
the history of automobile design. With the 
throttle wide open, the spark advanced, 
and a load applied to the shaft equal to that 
produced by driving a heavy, seven-passen 
ger touring car up a six-percent grade at a 
speed of over thirty-seven miles an hour, 
this motor ran at a rate of 1200 revolutions 
per minute for 300 consecutive hours with- 
out a stop. ; 

This motor made a total of 21,600,000 
revolutions, that 64,800,000 explosions oc- 
curred in the six cylinders during this run. 
This would have served to propel the car 
over 11,000 miles. The 5%-inch stroke of 
| this motor carried each piston over 4,000 
miles of rubbing surface in its cylinder, or a 
total of 24,000 miles “‘ rubbed’ by six pistons 
during the 300 hours. This motor was used 
to drive the car of which it forms a part from 
' Detroit to New York previous to the test. 
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THE SPRING CHICKEN 
9x12 


Double Mounted on Heavy 
Brown Mat 11 x 14 


The Spring Chicken 


A picture we are proud 
to crow about 


In color. 


James Montgomery Flagg 
has drawn many beautiful 
girls, but none more attract- 
ive than the one shown 
above. On the beach at 
Atlantic City she would 
be a big attraction—you’d 
take a second look at her 
yourself. Why not get her 
picture and frame it for your 
den or living room ? 


Just send 25c and say, 
“Send me ‘The Spring 
Chicken’”” and she'll be 


sent to you by return mail. 


The JUDGE Art Pmnt 
Catalog, containing 62 re- 
productions in miniature, 
beautifully printed in sepia 
on India tint paper, will be 
sent to you for 10c. It 
shows many pictures which 
will appeal to you. 


Coupon below is for your con- 
venience. 


Leslie- Judge Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


------=- Coupon ------- 


LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Enclosed find - for which 
The Spring Chicken 


send 
me ‘and catalog. 
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New Idea In Town Boosting 


The Rochester Method 


By JOHN 


N the 
izations 


olden days ol commercial organ 


which wasn’t so long ago, it is 
time having passed 


merely a matter of 


quickly in a field of rapid development 
city boosting meant claiming everything in 


Phe 


? 


which a town 
booklet of its 
This was a glow- 


sight organ by was 


boosted was the annual 
commercial organization 
ing description of the town, seen through 


the most roseate of magnifying glasses, writ- 


ten by the town’s best “fine writer,’’ with 
absolute disregard for anything more than 
a suggestion of the truth 

Of course this was before the day when 


the live and up-to-date town awoke to the 
advantages of taking its claims as the best 


site for manufacturing enterprises to pub- 
lications of national circulation and making 
them allies in its development. Even the 
periodical asking no questions of its adver 
tisers, had it been called on, would have 
hesitated to sell its space for such extrav- 
agant claims as were contained in these 


booklets. 

Population figures were turned and twist- 
ed to suit, the annual death rate was man- 
ipulated to insure wonderful results, a new 
set of freight rates was devised without 
consultation with the railroads or the Inter- 
state Commerce ( ommission, stretches of 
sparsely gravelled streets were included in 
the the 


paved 


miles of ‘‘handsomely 
Che 
into raptures over the cold, crystal water to 
be had at 


climate and the absence of mosquitoes, at 


figures on 


thoroughfares.” writer went 


a minimum rate, the wonderful 


the same time promising a real health re- 


sort for summer or winter 

Sometimes his town failed to furnish even 
a basis for his glowing story. Probably he 
found it in the booklet of a rival town. 
What right had the Business Men’s League 
to the claim that it 
highest point in the state? 
thor of ‘Salubrious Squashton,”’ the official 


publication of the Squashton Chamber of 


of Carrottville was the 


True, the au- 


Commerce, didn’t know the altitude of 
either town, but that was a minor detail to 
him. With calm disregard for Carrott- 


ville’s claim he boldly announced Squashton 
as the pinnacle of the commonwealth. 
It was the war of the booklets. No one 


| took them seriously, unless it was the au- 


;or new 


thors. Certainly, manufacturers and mer- 
chants seeking new locations for their plants 


business openings didn’t. They 


| knew the booklet was typical of the booklets 


| try 


of most of the chambers of commerce, the 
business men’s leagues and similar develop- 
ment bodies in most of the towns the coun- 
And no fooled. But 
now a change has come about. Here en- 
ters the Rochester idea—an idea, happily, 
Rochester has not been allowed to monopo- 
lize. 

Don't indulge in claims, don't 
promise what you can't produce. This is the 
fundamental principle underlying the Roch- 
idea. And Rochester, the metrop- 

the central division of New York 
state, is able to boast it has more national 
advertisers than any other city in the coun- 
try. And furthermore, Rochester 
doubting Thomases to investigate its claims. 
“Turn through the advertising pages of 
your favorite periodical and count the num- 


over. one was 


baseless 


ester 


olis of 


invites 


» ber of times Rochester appears as the home 


| 


| 
| 


of the plant of the advertiser,”’ it advises. 
There is its challenge, and it is willing to 
abide by the result. Incidentally, note the 
insinuation that Rochester’s manufacturers 
are all alive and wide-awake—they AD-| 
VERTISE their products, and by doing so 
help Rochester as well as themselves. 
The 1910 Federal census gave Rochester | 
|a population of 218,149—the authors of the | 
literature of the Rochester Chamber of | 
| Commerce are satisfied, there is no claim 
|for any more despite the fact that these | 
' figures are three years old. Some have 
claimed 250,000 as Rochester’s population, 
} but they get no encouragement for their | 
j assertions in the city’s official publications. 
Rochester is proud of its varied industries, 
but it is careful of its claims regarding them. 
It quotes authorities when it asserts it has 
| 48,066 factory workers employed in some- 
ithing more than 1,400 plants producing a 
total of 325 different classes of articles. 
Hence the title of its little booklet, ‘‘The 
City of Varied Industries.’”’ There isn’t | 
a paragraph in the booklet which isn’t more 
| modest than the title. But it goes even 
further. It carries the Rochester idea 
along its logical lines. Speaking of the 
city’s policy in relation to new industries, 
booklet “Rochester is 
gaged in a mad scramble to locate factories 
here regardless of their prosperity or their 


its says: not en- 


DUFFY 
effect on the city The it now ha ove 
1,400 factories engaged in the productio 
of 325 different classes of articles It is the 
desire of the Chamber of Commerce to 
supplement these factories with other 
that will be of mutual value rather than 
specifically develop one kind of manufa 
ture at the expense of those now located 
here 

sooklet writers would have been amazed 
at such an idea in the days before the Roch 
ester method began to gain ground Not 


Dick and Harry to 
come to Squashton with his peanut stand 
rankest 


grows bet 


encouraging every Tom, 


or hurdy-gurdy would have been 


treason. But Rochester grows 
ter and steadier asa result of its own method 
Che old order may still be adopted by Red 
the Nevada 


i town may be called, but it is a thing of 


Dog or whatever newest min- 


1 


the past elsewhere 

which is 
the ranks 
further. It 
refuses to enter into a hurly-burly fight for 


Rochester conservatism, pro- 


gressivism and insurgency in 


of city boosters, goes even 


in Roch- 
the sec- 


Visitors are welcome 
the office of 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce always 
leaflet 


stop off in Rochester when passing through 


conventions. 
ester. Letters from 


enclose a inviting the recipient to 
and explaining how a stopover may be a1 
But 
crowds 


ranged without extra cost Rochester 
hanker after great 
not likely to 


good customers for 


doesn't whos 


numbers are furnish either 


Rochester merchants, 
good future citizens or good advertisers of 
the city’s greatness 

“We 


is the diplomatic 


go only after desirable conventions,” 
Roland B. Wood- 


the chamber, 


way 


ward, secretary of puts it 
“We make it a preliminary to our inviting 
any convention that a local committee shall 
have expressed a willingness to arrange for 
the convention and entertain its delegates. 
The chamber is seeking, in the main, com- 
conventions rather 


and industrial 


than social ones.” 


mercial 
[The convention which 


receives an invitation to go to Rochester is 


being complimented. Its attendants will 
realize this better when they accept. Hos- 
pitality is part of the Rochester idea. And 


it’s a wise town that adopts the Rochester 
idea and makes its glories and its advan 
tages known to the world in a conservative 
and_ businesslike The day of the 
fly-by-night who garnered millions of dol- 


way 


lars by extravagant advertising claims has 


gone—this is the day of the municipality 
that realizes it. 

Of course, the booklet no longer is nearly 
so important in these days, when new 
firms, new factories and new citizens are 


won for towns first by judicious advertis- 


ing. The booklet to-day is the follow-up 
to the inquiries inspired by “pulling’’ ad- 
vertisements. And they count the best 


when they are of equal tone and dignity 
with the more public appeal, when rival 
towns cannot pick fatal flaws in the claims. 

There is prosperity ahead of the munici- 
pality that uses the space of the national 
publications to make it grow—just as every 
other business has grown through the me- 
dium of legitimate advertising. And after 
the advertising—the booklet. And I could 
tell your readers a good deal more about 
the Rochester idea if you could give me 
space. 


The Value of Efficiency 


By President Hadley of Yale University 


| \ \ JHAT was it that made our country 
great? Not our mines and_our for- 


ests, not our unoccupied stretches of fertile 
land. Mexico had these. Canada had these. 
It was the efficiency of the men that tilled 
the land and worked the mines and organ- 
ized the trade of the country. A fast train 
runs off the track and a government officer 
suggests that people ought not to want to 
travel so fast. If these views prevail the 
day of America’s greatness is done. 
ple that believes in divided responsibility 
and time has no future. If we 
are content to take things easily Germany 
will be only too glad to get ahead of us. 


A pec )- 


waste of 


A Successful Method 


Diogenes, at length convinced of the 
uselessness of his lantern, went on his 
search without it He returned trium- 
phant. | 


' 

““Eureka!"’ he shouted ‘IT have found | 

honest men by 

“How?” 
panions. 

“By direct inquiry,’ 


Judge 


the score! 


questioned his cynic com- 


inswered the great 
philosopher. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 
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The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours, 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days. 
Hot or cold drinks when needed while travel- 

ing, fishing, hunting, motoring, picnicing, etc. 
_ Keep baby’s milk at right temperature, or Ns 
invalid’s hot or cold drink by the bed, all night, “"¥. 
without heat, ice or bother of preparation. . 
ICY-HOT CARAFE takes place of unsanitary 
water bottle and pitcher—ideal for night use— N%} 
can be hung in tilting bracket attached to wall *S3 
at bedside and refreshing drink obtained with- y 
out leaving bed. AN 
ICY-HOT JARS and ICE CREAM PAILS — AS 


. 
3 
pints, one and two quarts—keeps stews, meats, ‘S 


oysters, vegetables, etc., hot without fire— Ns 
desserts cold and ice cream solid without ice for "Ss 
8 days, in absolutely sanitary glass container. RS 
s The King of Vacuum Bottles—Yet Costs SS 

No More than the Ordinary— Accept No Sub- Ws 
stitute—There’s No Bottle Just as Good. Mm 


The inner glass bottle is thoroughly protected against ¢ 











. 
breakage —is easily removed, sterilized or che: ply = 
re pe dif broken, Perfectly sanitary—liquid touches SSN 
only glass. Handsome mieival lated or leather coverede Re 
cases. Many new exclusive Gotupen, See at dealers x: 
—look for the name ICY-HOT on bottom. SS) 

Pints, $1.00 up; quarts, $2.00 up. RS 
Neither fire nor ice SS 
required—the heat or RON 
cold of liquids within WN 
the bottle cannot be sN 
affected by outside air. N “. 
No chemicals, no both- SS 
er, just fill bottle with aN 
hot or cold liquid and x 
cork it x 


Write for FREE Book- 
let fully describing the 
various styles of ICY 
HOT Bottles, Jars, 
Auto, Carrying and 
Luncheon Cases. 


Icy -Hot Bottle Co. 









Icy -Hot Bottle 
Several 
Styles 
Pints—Quarts, 
Icy -Hot Carafe 
I Ot., 


3 Pts., 
2 and 3 Qts. 





PEOPLES LINE 


Your Vacation 


Whether it leads you from or to New York see 
the glories of the historic Hudson River revealed 
by the powerful searchlights of the palatial steam- 
ers of the Hudson Navigation Company. 


This fleet of stately river craft includes the 
Cc. W. Morse, Adirondack, 
Trojan and Rensselaer 
latest addition the 


BERKSHIRE 


a floating palace of luxury—the 
largest river steamer in the world. 


and the 











Vrite for Lil 
Excellent cuisine and 
HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
Pier 32 N.R. New York 


It is free 


strated Booklet 


music. 















This Visible 


Typewriter 
. $ Per 
, Month 


NOTHING DOWN 


FREE TRIAL—Agents’ Prices 


We put one of the best typewriters in the world right 
in your home or office. Shipped on approval. Use it 
without charge. If you want to keep it, send us $4a 
monch You get the same value as though you paid 
$100 for this No.3 Visible Oliver machine. Buying 
from us saves the agency profits others have paid 
Our booklet is worth sending for because it tells you 
how to save a lot of money It's FREE. Tell_us 
where to send your copy. (172) 

Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166 G 62 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, III. 


















Save money. Big 
All easy, rules sent. 


Larger, $18, Rotary $60. 


7 2 
¢)DoYourPrinting! 
, newspaper. Press 35 

4p rofit printing for others 


Cards, circulars, books, 
WA 
SaaS a! 
heraum Write factory for press catalog, TY PE, cards, 


) SEs 
AXGRAA paper ,outfits,etc. THE PRESS CO, ,Meriden,Conn. 
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634 LESLIE’S 


MASE the ten shares 


you own carry ten 
shares more. 








Send for Booklet D—*‘‘Odd Lot ‘rading 


John Muir &(0. 
SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY 
Upto Office—42d St. and Broadway, 

¥ NEW YORK, 











Make Your Savings 
Increase Your Income 


by investing your funds in certain mod 
ern First Preferred Stocks of the best 
type—stocks which protect you by 
stringent provisions and safeguard you 
in many ways similar to mortgage 
bonds. Your money will be well se 
cured and your interest return as high 
as 7 if you purchase First Preferred 
Stocks such as we suggest 


Send for List MLif you have $100 up 
to $10,000 to invest 


Pomroy Bros. 


Members New York Stock Exchange since 1878 
30 Pine Street New York 

















4 7? 
“The Bache Review 7 
The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
sent on application to investors inter- 


ested. 
‘ Advice to individual investors given on request. 

















THE TARIFF 


AND 
Your July Dividends 





Will the proposed Tariff Legislation 
affect your investments unfavorably? 

Do you know that public utility 
bonds cannot be influenced by Tariff 


That is one of the reasons for their 
present popularity. 








Write for our circular 150-X 


P. W. BRVVHS & Cv” 


uu5 Broapway, New YorkK 
Boston Philadelphia 











changes? 





o Certificates | 


HE Directors of 315 banks | 

have approved of our secur- 

ity. Banks have invested 
over $50,000,000 with us in the 
past I0 years. 


Gecurity 59 M. C. Trust | 
ey: 


You can enjoy the same security and incomeas the banks, | 
as our certificates are issued in $100 units to accommo- 
date the private investor. Interest begins with the date | 
issued — maturity at option —threefold security. For 
full details 





Write for free booklet and monthly 
magazine ‘‘WORKING DOLLARS’’ | 


Manufacturers Commercial Co. 
Capital $1,000,000 
299!, Broadway New York City 











SMALL INVESTMENTS. | 


The present is a most opportune time for small 
investors to take advantage of the low prices at 
which securities are selling. Whether the amount 
to be invested is $50 or upwards, investors should 
ask us for particulars on our ‘‘ Small Investments 
to net 8% and over’’ circular. 


GE & CO. 


20 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 

















Orders Executed In 


UNITED CIGAR STORES, U.S. LIGHT 
AND HEATING, MAXWELL MOTOR 


SECURITIES 
Inquiries Invited 
SLATTERY & CO. 
Dealers in Stocks and Bonds 
Est. 1908 40 Exchange Place, New York 














Thousand Island !" the heart of the 
Alexandria Be Thousand Islands. 
House #'s*™ York Jhe Venice of 
America. 
The Thousand Island House combines all of the equip- 
ment of the modern up-to-date house and an excellent 
cuisine. Some of the amusements are as follows: 
Fishing Yachting Tennis Golf Bathing 
Motor Boating Canoeing Sailing Automo 


Booking Office to June 20 








Prince George Hotel, New York 


O. G. Staples, Proprietor. O. S. DeWitt, Manager. 
W.H. Warburton, Chief Clerk. 
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S. C. ALEXANDER 


Cashier of the Boatmen's Cashier of the State National President of the Merchants’ 
Bank of St. Louis, Mo., the Bank of Little Rock, Ark. He and Planters’ Bank of Pine 
oldest bank in the state. Mr isa man of high character,a Bluff, Ark., the oldest bank 


Hubbard has been for 30 


rominent capitalist and is in the state. Mr. Alexander 


years in the employ of this argely interested in the de- is one of the leading and 
institution, and hasrendered velopment of diamond mines most respected financiers of 


most efficient service. 


Notice.—Subscribers to Lesiin's WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 


|}annum, are placed on what is known as “Jasper's 


Preferred List,"’ entitling them to the early delivery 
of their papers and to answers in this column to 
inquir.es on financial questions having relevancy 
to Wall Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by 
mail or telegraph Preferred subscribers must 
remit directly to the office of Lrs.iie-JupGe Com- 
pany, in New York, and not through any subscrip- 
tion agency No additional charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications are 
treated confidentially A two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 
reply is necessary All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Jasper,”’ Financial Editor, Les .ie's 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


\ J ALL STREET is waiting for the turn 
of the tide. The tide always turns, 
and the swing of the pendulum in Wall 
Street is not forever in one direction. 
We have had such a long period of de- 


| pression and receding prices that the time 


for the turn, if not close at hand, must be 
nearer than it was. If any one knew when 
the turn was coming, he could make his 
fortune. As things are one man’s guess 


may be as good as another's, but this is not 
| always so, for the best guesser is the one who 
| is the closest student of the situation in the 


light of experience. 
We only know this that the market some 
day will turn upward. It has been oversold 


|and the accumulated short interest has be- 


come too heavy. But this cannot afford a 
basis for a substantial and protracted ad- 
vance. There must be something far 
reaching and permanent—something fun- 
damental. 

There must be more considerate treatment 
of the railroads by Federal and State au- 
thorities; a better understanding of the re- 
sults of a radical reduction of the tariff; 
less trust busting and a good deal less of 
demagogic legislation for the purpose of 
trying to capture the labor vote. 

It was a sorry spectacle to find such a 


brilliant and able man as Senator Kern} 


charging that the mine operators of West 
Virginia were inflicting terrible cruelties 
upon their workmen and virtually holding 
them in slavery. An investigation dis- 
closed that there was no proof of this charge 
of peonage. 

Every ambitious legislator just now is 
doing his best to cultivate the labor leaders 
in the mistaken notion that this is all he 


| needs to insure political preferment. The 
|fact that a good many workingmen, con- 


stituting the great majority, vote as their 
individual judgment decides and that they 
are not following any leader, or set of 


| leaders, is lost sight of. 


At last the business men of the country 
are beginning to ask where they come in. 
I venture to say that if they will take mat- 
ters into their own hands a little m®re, 
they will compel the demagogues to sit up 
and take notice. 

Not many years ago, the influence of bus- 
iness men was sought by politicians. Work- 
ingmen are only business men after all and 
the demagogue who thinks he can lift him- 
self into power by posing as the particular 
friend of ‘‘the dear people’’ will find that 
he is mistaken. Capital and labor are be- 
ginning to understand their mutual depend- 
ence upon each other. The workingman is 
learning that when the demagogue closes 
the factory, he not only strikes at the em- 
ployer, but also at the employee. The 
trust busters and the railroad smashers 
too are finding this out. They will hear 
more from the discontented masses before 
long. 

Thoughtful workmen all over the coun- 
try are silently protesting against the out- 


| bursts of violence we have recently wit- 
| nessed in strike centers. They have no 


in his state. 





In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


is section. 


Jasper’s Hints to 
oney-makers 


sympathy with dynamiters, brick throwers 
and cut-throats. The decent working man 
isin the majority. He stands for the courts 
the law and for justice. He knows that if 
capital does not have fair play, it will go 
out of business. In other words it will 
strike just as workingmen strike. 

How can any one expect capital to seek 
investment in the light of what happened 
recently in Cincinnati when. some of the 
street railway men struck and a riot fol- 
lowed, and when the Governor refused to 
aid the police in maintaining order. The 
last stroke was a demand that the railroad 
should be put in the hands of receivers as 
if it were a bankrupt concern. Is this the 
way to encourage capital, to strengthen 
labor and to establish prosperity? Hardly. 
Does any one think that thoughtful working- 
men believe in such sand-bagging methods? 

The business men of this country want 
repose. They will be infinitely better off 
and so would the working masses be, if all 
the self-seeking demagogues were put out 


| of business and if the trust busters and rail- 


road smashers were retired to the oblivion 
from which they came. 

Everybody wants prosperity. That is 
the one thing on which we are all unani- 
mous. We ought to have it and we should 
have it, if politics had not degenerated into 
a scramble for spoils, for graft, and for self- 
ish advancement. 

It will be too bad if this country has to 
pass through another such experience as it 
had in 1893, when one quarter of all the 
railroads in the country went into the hands 
of receivers, when factories all over the land 
were closed and soup houses in all our great 
cities were opened. That wasn’t so long 
ago. Some of my readers will remember it. 

Wall Street will witness a revival just as 
soon as the rest of the country does. It is 
long overdue. It will come some day. It 
would be here now but for the demagogues, 
the muckrakers, and the yellow press all 
breeding public discontent with estab- 
lished institutions. Stop it. Give labor 
and capital both a chance. Let the people 
rule! 


J. S. C. S., Brazil, Ind.: I do not recom- 
mend Oxford Linen Mills or Telepost, 
neither do I think the Franklin Corporation 
offers an attractive speculation. 

M., Akron, O.: The American Druggists 
Syndicate is not a large corporation. Its 
last report indicates a profitable business. 
The capital is large. It has no connection 
with Wall Street. 

B., Newark, N. J.: The proposition of the 
United Meat Stores Company is all right if 
it works. At present it looks like a specula- 
tion in which your money is to be used to see 
what can be done with it. 

H., Staten Island, N. Y.: I think well of 
Vacuum Oil and Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, among the Standard Oil issues, and 
Texas Co. These are well managed, have 
large earnings and pay good dividends. 

S., Newport, N. Y.: The Rock Island 4’s 
selling around 57 are not regarded as ‘“‘a 
good safe bond”’ and by no means “‘as safe 
as a legal savings bank bond."”” They have 
speculative possibilities. Gilt edged 4’s are 
not selling at such a low price. 

K. & M., Indiana: Attention has been 
frequently called to the fact that insurance 
stocks have been promoted in many in- 
stances of late on exaggerated statements 
regarding the earnings of the business. You 
must, therefore, regard them as highly 
speculative. 

T., Peconic, N. Y.: The competition in the 
fertilizing field has increased of late and is 
partly responsible for the decline in stocks 
of this character. 


(Continued on page 635.) 
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0/ Principal 
0 and 
Interest 
Assured 


by the Trust Mortgage fea- 
ture, the one thing that makes 
this Company’s 6% Gold 
Mortgage Bonds different from 
the other realty bonds that 
you have known. 

@ One of the most attractive, 
and at the same time one of 
the safest, investments offered 
to conservative investors. 

@ Write today for new illus- 
trated Booklet 43. 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 


SECURITY CO. 


Assets over $17,000,000 
NEW YORK 


cnt 




















Esai 
(©, 
Sess 2 o Write for the IN- 
‘LE VESTOR’S MAGAZINE 
and Circular No. 246A. 
101 





‘Safe 54e6% 


INVESTMENTS | 


VERY first mortgage bond, owned 
and offered by us, is a direct first 


Mi lien on improved, income earning 
mi Chicago real estate of the highest class. 
4 In no case is the conservatively estimated 


value of the security less 

) than double the total 

r amount of the bond issue, 

while the annual income 

yield is much more than am- 

ple to insure prompt payment 
of principal and interest. 


These bonds are legal invest- 
ments for National Banksand [fj 
for State Banks in Illinois and [fj 


other states. 


SW.STRAU S'&Ca. 


MORTGAGE AND BOND BANKERS 
co 


ESTABLISHED 8 
STRAUS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


2 
ONE WALL STREET 




















They are also affected | 





Get Results 


LESLIE’S financial adver- 
tisers are brought in very close 
touch with investors who are 
not influenced by the condi- 
tions of the market in the great 
money centers. They are 
largely influenced by the sane 
financial editorial policy of the 
publication. 


“Jaspers Hints to Money 
Makers” are very closely fol- 
lowed by many of the invest- 
ors who consistently watch 
the financial offerings in our 
columns. 


The regular investment adver- 
tisers get constant and large 
returns. 


Our advertisers tell us that they 
cannotfind another publication 
that will bring as good results 
as LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 


The financial advertising pages 
close every Wednesday. 


Circulation 400,000 weekly. 


Leslie 
ULLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Ave. Marquette Bldg. 
NewYork City Chicago 
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d from page 654 


ion Wall Street | cannot 
‘ 1 the questior of the continuance ! 
but Va. Car. Chem. ts well man 
iht to be able to hold its own 
( Pid. ha } merit but not 
‘ r ind il pref ! 
| P berville, O.: I an able to ad 
en o the tand re I | ys I 
a LCo., 3ea ‘ Consult a er 
\ ¢ \ 
go: | hardly put Ely Ce First 
(Copper Trinity and (sirou in 
it tment class nor do I recommend 
eculati 
\l.. Brownton, Minn.: I do not recom 
1 the stock of the First National Fire 
u e Company of Washington as 
| investment.’ It is speculative 
Priced, Jacksonville, Fla 1. When 
he market takes an upward turn, the 
elected low priced stocks participate 
lc advance \ ve ir ago ome of these 
re more than doubled in value, but con 
yn are different > { > Light ra 
Common has been selling around $9 
The preferred at a little above 
ivinyg , i is the better speculation 
Certificates, St. Louis: The 5°, Trust 
(certificates to which you refer are issued in 
~ ) units and you can have your money 
irned at any time. Interest begins with 
late of issue he plan is interesting 


successful It is fully described in a 
izine known as ‘‘Working Dollars.” 
ite to the Manufacturers’ Commercial 


mmpany 299 *2 Broadway, New York 


t COpy 

Interest, Minneapolis: 1. Not in twenty 
have bonds been sold on a more at 

tive basis than at present \ll classes 

ecurities are paying better rates of in 


{ 2. The 6°, gold mortgage bonds, 
he New York Real Estate Security Com 
iy, 72 Broadway, New York, are fully 
cribed in Booklet 43, published by that 
npany Any of my readers can have a 


py by writing to them for it 


(5 Milwaukee, Wis.: The Denver & 
Rio Grande 5's have declined because of the 
neral unrest in the railway field largely 
lue to the increased expenses of operation 
ithout a corresponding increase in income. 
lt assumed a large liability in connection 
ith the construction of the Western Pacific, 
he bonds of which it guaranteed under 
traffic contract. Eventually the West- 
ern Pacific ought to pay its own way 
Jersey City, N. J.: Under present con 
itions, your list would stand as follows 
\tchison, So. Pacific, and B. R. T. A 
failure of the crops would obviously change 
the situation in reference to Atchison 
Inability to agree on a satisfactory settle 
ment of the Government's suit might af 
fect Southern Pacific. The traffic of the 
R. T. is constantly increasing and it has 
iothing to fear from federal interference. 
Honest, Indianapolis: 1. In view of the 
heavy decline in Frisco First Preferred, it 
would not be wise to sacrifice the stock now, 
even if you should run the risk of an as- 
essment. The issue is only $5,000,000, 
ind the assessment ought not to be heavy. 
». The 5% and 6% first mortgage Chicago 
il estate bonds are a lien on improved 
properties which are fully described in the 
illustrated booklets issued by S. W. Straus 
&« Co., mortgage and bond bankers, 1 Wall 
Street, New York. 
\nxious, Des Moines, Iowa: 1. I have no 
loubt that the proposed tariff reduction will 


ulfect the earnings of a number of. industrial | 


corporations in some instances, as in that 
t sugar and wool, quite seriously. 2. I 
lo not see how such a reduction could di- 
rectly affect the value of public utility bonds. 
Investors are more and more inclined 

purchase public utility securities because 
of their higher yield and the stronger basis 
m which they now stand. 4. I could not 
give you such a list, but you can get an ex- 
ellent one by writing to P. W. Brooks 
Company, 115 Broadway, New York, and 
king for their ‘‘Circular 150-X.”’ 

Coppers, Providence, R. I.. 1. Payment 
the first dividendon Chino and Rav did 
not lead to the expected advance in the 
price of the shares. On the contrary, it 
looked as if insiders continued to unload 
is much as the market would stand. | 
still believe it wise to take a good profit in 
opper stocks like these whenever one can. 
If the market should meet adverse condi- 
tions, stocks of this character would suffer 
the worst. 2. The largest returns no doubt 
will be paid by the preferred stocks, es- 
pecially the industrials. Some of these 


yt 


vield 7%. 3. I have not room for such a 
list, but . you will write to Pomroy Bros. 
> ; 

30 Pine New York, for their special list 


of industri il stocks it will be sent you 
promptly 

Small Investor, Buffalo, N. Y.: 1. Because 
you have lost money in a mining stock and 
more in an oil stock does not mean that 
you cannot make money by buying stocks 
of higher character. 2. Deal only with 
brokers whose advertisements are acce pted 
by standard publications. Occasionally a 
mistake is made even by the most careful 
nNagazines, but this is unavoidable 3 
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The booklets, circulars and market letters 
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ILLUSTRATED WEEK 


Jasper’ S Hints to Money- makers 


ent out by well established houses and | 

many leading national pot are worth 
reading and have an instructive quality 
rhe ‘weekly financial review"’ to which you 
refer is published by J]. S. Bache & Co., 42 


Broadway, New York Phe extract to 


vhich you refer was taken from a recent 


{ +} 


K ) lal review The heures Were 


Wirele 5 Denver I The suit to recover! 
$750,000 from the reorganization Com 
mittee of the United Wireless Company 
was brought by stockholders who did not 
participate in the sale of the assets of the 
United to the Marconi Company If you 
did not put up your 50c. per share, and par 
ticipate in the sale, you are, therefore in- | 
terested in this suit 2. | would prefer any 
of the dividend paying stocks to your Mar 
cont. 3. It is true that you could not have 
bought as many shares of a listed stock, 


with a par of $100 as you did of the Mar 


coni, but you would have been better off | 


if you had had fewer shares of a standard 
security 4. You can buy any number of 
shares of a listed stock from one upward 
Some brokers make a specialty of small 


lots. John Muir & Co., members New 
York Stock Exchange, 74 Broadway, New 
York, will send you their free booklet on 
odd lot trading, if you will write to them for 
their ‘‘ Booklet D.”’ 


Anxious Inquirer, New Haven: The 


offer of the New York Central Railroad to} 


exchange a new first class gilt edged 4% 


mortgage bond, for the 3%, bonds, known 
as the Lake Shore Collateral, is being gen 
erally accepted. The new bond not only 


gives you a better rate of interest, but it 
gives you first class security, for it is a gen- 
eral lien on all the railroads now owned by 
the New York Central, as well as its lease- 
hold interest in the Harlem, West Shore 


and other railroads. Holders of the 3%’s| 
who fail to give their consent promptly, 


should bear in mind that the Company 


reserves the power to withdraw the right after | 


the holders of 75 per cent of all the outstand 
ing 342°, bonds have given their consent 
Those of my readers who hold these 3%‘; 
bonds should understand the attractive 
nature ofthe exchange offer now made them 
It is fully described in a letter which will 
be sent to any of my readers who will ad 
dress Dwight W. Pardee, Secretary, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City 


New York, June 5, 1913 JASPER 


A Blow at Porto Rico 
hy dew the mere threat to reduce the 


duty on sugar has resulted general stag- | 


nation in business throughout Porto Rico. 
Mr. B. Olney Hough, editor of the Amer- 
ican Exporter, having returned from a four 
months’ study of conditions on the island, 


denounces the policy of destroying the prin- | 


cipal industry of Porto Rico, after having 
taken the island under our protection 
Porto Rican soil and climate are particular- 
ly adapted to the produc tion of sugar, but 
the soil having been under intense cultiva- 
tion for 150 or 200 years, requires a great 
deal of fertilizer and frequent replantings 


Porto Rico simply cannot compete suc- 


cessfully with other countries in the pro- | 


duction of sugar unless it has some protec- 
tion. The island, of course, has other in- 
dustries, and. both the coffee and fruit 
trades have shown healthy increases during 
the last five years. The sugar industry, 
however, unless killed by the new tariff 


law, will remain the mainstay of Porto 


Rico’s prosperity. 
If this industry be destroyed it will seri- 
ously affect every other line of business on 


the island. The overseas commerce of 


Porto Rico amounted last year to $100,000,- 


| 000, about half of which represented goods 


manufactured in or exported by the United 


States. Mr. Hough estimates that our 


oss of one-half of this immense trad 




















A FAMOUS FIRM’S NEW HOME 
Ornate entrance to the magnificent new 10- 
story home of Charles Scribner's Sons, on 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York. This 
publishing house was founded in 1846, and 

this is its sixth and finest *‘new home.’’ 
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A letter explaining an offer to exchange 4°, 
5 gold bonds, Lake Shore Collateral, will be mailed to the holders of Lake 
Shore collateral coupon bonds on application to the Secretary. Please give address, 
and state the number of bonds held. 








- 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY 


Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, sed 14, 1913. 


To holders of 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND 
HUDSON stn RAILROAD COMPANY’S 
GOLD BONDS, 
LAKE SHORE COLLATERAL: 


mortgage bonds of this company for 


DWIGHT W. PARDEE, Secretary. 



















































































































This Saeccien Bungalow S175 "00 


C/G Oak Framed Portable Bungalow 


One season's cottage rent pays for one of these handsome Brown 
Bungalows, then it's yours, rent free for many summers use, winters too 


EI rht sizes from a one room sort at $45.00 to a seven room home t 

Complete with Floor, Awnings, Windows, Screens and ¢ elling 

“Buy direct from the maker and get an Oak Framed Bungalow at less 

than asked for the pine frame houses sold through Department Stores 
Send for Beautiful Catalog Free 


CARNIE-GOUDIE MFG. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 











A Sweet Mouth Is the Reward 


manufacturers and _ exporters face the | 
Tower’s Aromatic, | 
Toothpicks are a necessity 
in the home. 


of just a little care. 


of cleanliness 
cents for 15 cent box by mail. 


Cutter-Tower Company 





BE AN ARTIST 

Make Money Drawing Comic Pic- 
tures. Let the world’s famous car- 
toonist, Eugene Zimmerman, spill a 
few ideas into your head. Get the Zim 
Book—it's chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Prices$t.00, post paid. Bound 
in 3-4 Morocco. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Money back if book returned 
within ro days. Address 

ZIM BOOK 
Room No. 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York 














visible models — low wholesale prices. 


Write today for Agency offer. Mention Leslie's Weekly. 








Fox Typewriter Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, 











FROM LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Name 
Address 
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In answering advertisements please mention ‘Leslie's 



































GET IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF 
Sell Typewriters For Us 
SAMPLES AT WHOLESALE 


Big commissions— monthly payments - trial shipments 
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LY NEWSPAPER, 


Why Should Capital Be Abused? 


An Intelligent 


p poli- 


| ABOR UNIONS, socialists, chea 

4 ticians, yellow journals and anarchists 
all done their part in bringing about 
labor. I not 
known of a workingman defending capital, 
but | 
that I defend the workingman when I defend 
the capitalists. Whoever strikes at the 
capitalist strikes at labor. Their 
Nobody but the agitator who 


have 


the present unrest of have 


am a man from the shops and I say 


interests 
are mutual. 
rets paid for damaging the union gains 
by these senseless attacks on ¢ apital. 

Che politician who is playing to the gallery 
declares, in a speech of fire, that he is the 
enemy of this hydra-headed dragon and 
that if he is elected, he who is a friend of the 
people will show this monster who is master. 
And no sooner is he elected than he begins 
doing all in his power to sell his vote to the 
And the yellow journal is most dan- 
inflames the pas- 
sions of a larger audience. The yellow jour- 
nal has done more against the workingman 
than all other No 
sooner have the passions of the people been 
calmed a little than the yellow journals hunt 
out some particularly unfortunate family or 
individual and cry out that capital did it. 


trusts. 


gerous of all, because it 


agencies combined. 


And in some cases there is no question 
that capital has not been just to the working- 
Every man and every class of men 
made mistakes and the 


If they make more 


man. 
have 
men are 
mistakes than other people, it is because they 
have to contend with. It is natural 
that a man with a hundred million dollar | 
business should make many mistakes. 

The has what he 
against the workingman, but the 
in this country are hardly worthy of notice. 
But all these, the agitator, the yellow jour- 
nal, etc., are parasites that live on the labor- | 
ing people. They suck up his life blood and 
then tell him that capital,—capital that fur- 
nishes him with the necessaries of life,—is 
the cause of his misery. Let the working 
people kick these parasites off the face of the 
earth and they will have less to complain of. 

To-day, in spite of all the agitators, the 
working people are in a 
than the nobility, a hundred and 
fifty years ago. At rate, in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine there were eight hundred 
men starved to death in one month in the 


big business 
no exceptions. 


more 


socialist done could 


Pal wialist Ss 


better condition 
possibly . ot 


any 


View on a 
IPS 


Working Man’s 
By W. W PHIL 
eighteenth century. The 
middle of the eigh- 


starved to death by the 
has been estimated 


middle of the 
French farmers, in the 
teenth century, 
thousands. Indeed it 
that in a decade a third of the farming popu- 
lation actually starved to death. That was 
at the rate of And, on 
the authority of history, it was only because 
able 
and grass that they survived. 

Artois told King X\ 
province men eating the 
field like cattle, and in that same year Louis 
millions of the 


200,000 annually. 


to live on bread 
Che duke of 


that in 


those remaining were 


Louis his 
were grass of the 
money of these 
Pompadour. 


spent poor 
starving people on Madame de 

Those people had something to complain 
of, but when they finally revolted, they made 
the blackest blot on the history of the world. 
Blood ran in the streets of Paris like water, 
the blood of the aged nuns and the blood of 


innocent girls flowed together from the 
bloody ax of the guillotine. 

The agitators of the present day ask 
nothing better than a revolution in this 


country. The workman of the present day 
has the shortest hours, the least objection- 
able labor and the highest pay of the work- 
man of any age the birth of history. 
Does he get enough? That is a question 
that I unhesitatingly answer no. I am 
myself a workman and that may make me 
slightly prejudiced, but I base my 
on facts. The workingman 
things of value. When I say workingman, 
I do not mean simply the man who wears 
dirty clothes. I mean every man that is a 
producer. 

Every man that is a producer is a work- 
ingman. Every man living on society with- 
out producing is a parasite. The parasite 
is the cause of the producer being under- | 
paid. If that parasite is a man in a white | 
collar or a man in overalls the truth of the 
proposition remains; it applies to all men | 
alike. The business man is a producer, if 
he is successful, and well deserves what he 


since 


opinion 
produces all 


gets provided his business produces some- 
thing useful. The and the 
preacher | consider producers, for the school 


school teacher 


teacher takes the ignorant boy and turns out 
The 
preacher also contributes in a large degree. 

the politician wastes the 
workingman’s money. 


a finished man; he adds value tothe man. 


Of course mere 


He gives nothing in 


A Roman Catholic View 


GAINST Socialism the Roman Catholic | 
church has set its face like flint. In 
“Socialism from the Christian Standpoint”’ 
by Father Bernard Vaughan, the position 
of the Roman Catholic church finds trench- 
ant, and at times eloquent presentation. 
The larger part of the book consists of ad- 
dresses delivered at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York, and the warmth and movement 
of the spoken word pervades the volume. 

First, it should be clearly noted what the 
Roman Catholic church understands by 
socialism. Father Vaughan treats it as 
a philosophy ot human progress and as a 
theory of social evolution, not as an eco- 
nomic proposition merely. In the idea of 
State ownership there is nothing essentially 
anti-christian. ‘‘If socialists could show,” 
says he, ‘‘that all private productive prop- 
erty could be made the property of the State 
without the violation of any individual 
right, and managed without danger to 
man’s spiritual or temporal welfare, there 
are many earnest Catholics who might join 
hands with them on the question of common 
ownership. But this is not the question 
I am discussing. It is Sociaiism as a going 
concern, as a practical movement, as an 
energetic propaganda, as an actual energiz- 
ing enterprise, as a new ethical view of life 
and morality that I am _ considering.”’ 
Several times he recurs to the same point, 
affirming that if Socialism meant nothing 
more than an economic system ‘‘the Roman 
Catholic Church neither would want nor 
ought to interfere.” 

Father Vaughan reminds his readers also 
that he is speaking for the church which he 
represents. For this reason he has no use 
for the term Christian Socialism. Chris- 
tianity he declares is one thing and Socialism 
another, the two systems working in oppo- 
site directions and flowing into different 
termini. While to many sincere socialists 
this position may seem arbitrary, Father‘ 
Vaughan quotes freely from the books and 
writings of leading socialists from Marx and 
Engels down to Bebel, in which, from the | 
standpoint of socialism, precisely the same 
expression of hostility is manifested, only 
in much stronger terms. 


| would not have arisen. 


phases of the subject dis- | 
cussed are “Socialism in Relation to the 

State, the Individual, the Family,” ‘‘ Re- 

ligion and the Rights and Duties of Owner- 

ship.’’ Of particular interest is the exposi- 

tion of the Roman Catholic view of private 

property. Private ownership of capital 

is not looked upon as something unnatural 

or as a mere accident or excrescence, but 

rather as being proper and normal, some- 

thing which is necessary for social harmony 

and stability, and for the satisfying of man’s 

deepest needs. “The Catholic,” says | 
Father Vaughan, “will favor many measures | 
which tend to limit the exercise of the right 

to own capital. But he does so, not in order | 
to undermine that right, but in order to make | 
it more secure and useful. Catholic principles 
which establish the right also prescribe its 
limitations. The Catholic strives to check the 
abuses of private capital, the Socialist strives 
to abolish private capital altogether.” 

The author expresses himself just as 
thoroughly upon the duties of property as 
upon its rights. The theory that man has 
an absolute right of property in the sense 
that it exists merely for himself is ‘‘an| 
exaggeration no less mischievous than the 
opposite exaggeration which it has produced | 
by a natural reaction and which forms the | 
basis of socialism.’’ The position main- | 
tained by Father Vaughan in regard to the | 
duties of private ownership is that clearly | 
taught in the New Testament and is the 
view held by all Christian churches of what- 
ever name. The position is that of the 
stewardship of property. Men have riches 
not simply that they may enjoy them, but 
as a public trust. For this stewardship 
men will have to give account to God, 
both in regard to how they acquired their 
property and how they used it. If this 
conception of the duties of ownership more 
generally prevailed, there can be no doubt 
that much of the present social unrest 


Some of the 


“sé 





Father Vaughan commends Socialists for 
calling attention to the social evils of our 
day, for ‘showing up our crass stupidity 
and smug pharisaism,”’ and for their energy 


} out 





and self-sacrifice in pursuing their cause. 
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Timely Topic 


return but noise The vellow journal is a 
parasite. It does little but lie. The agi 
tator is hired to spread dissatisfaction and 
promote strikes. \ fine occupation. One 


that the workingman pays for, though. 
Whom do all these people cry out against? 
The railroad—the greedy, soulless railroad; 
the railroad that works men long hours for 
Yes, they all attack our rail- 
Che politician makes quite a hero 


no money. 
roads. 
of himself when he attacks these railroads. 
The highest paid workingmen in the world 
railroads employ. The 
railroads employ the largest number of men, 
And then the 


companies, in spite of the excellent manage- 


are the men the 


too. profits of the railroad 


ment of most roads, are as low as, if not 
lower than, those in any other business 
Why condemn the business that employs 


more men at a larger salary than any other 
business in the It is very peculiar. 
I do not understand it. I think if anybody 
in the world ought to present a solid front 
against the attack on railroads it is the man 
who gets the most out of it—the workingman. 

Now look at the man that is the object 
of universal pity—the farmer. Everything 
that he raises has advanced in price more 


world? 


than 200 per cent.—nearly everything is 
more than 200 per cent. higher than it was 
ten or twelve years ago. A railroad com- 


pany will take a man and pay him say $100 
per month for shoveling coal into a firebox. 
It certainly requires very little intelligence 
to do that. Now would the farmer 
pay the same man for work as hard, longer 


what 


hours, and with no advantages to speak of ? 
I will not answer that question,—I simply 
ask it. Now observe—this fact is worth 
thinking over—the railroad companies who 
have done the most for the working people, 
have had the most abuse,—while the farmer, 
who has done the least, is the most univer- 
sally pitied. 

If you think you can make a living with- 
get busy. If know that 
to do anything without 
capital, I say cooperate. The brainiest men 
of our time have been unable to give a reason 
why the capitalist and laborer should work 
against each other. Since capital and labor 
to each other, why not 
Nothing would do so much to 


capital, you 


it is impossible 


are necessary form 
an alliance? 


promote peace and prosperity. 


of Socialism 


But he condemns Socialism categorically for 
three reasons. First, because it is bound 
up with principles and postulates which 
cannot be made to fit in with the laws of 
justice, equity and right as taught by the 
Christian religion. Second, because it would 
be fraught with consequence pernicious 
and disastrous to the individual, the family, 
religion and the State. Thirdly, because 
of its untrue assumption that all the social 
and industrial evils of our day are due to 
the system of private capital. Father 
Vaughan's book will doubtless have great 
influence upon the working masses of the 
Roman Catholic church. After reading it 
one is convinced that one of the most power- 
ful foes Socialism will be called upon to 
meet is the church of Rome, a fact which 
Socialism itself has already recognized. 


The Polo Player 
Go chase who will the wary ball 
Around the grassy links, 
Or trail a bag of anise-seed 
Togged out in faded pinks, 
Or haunt the chalky tennis-court. 
These sports are all too tame 
When you have cantered out to play 
A rattling polo game. 
Give me a field of velvet turf, 
A cloudless summer day, 
A pony trained the lightest word 
Or motion to obey 
Who minds the chances of a fall 
That leaves you sore and lame? 
There's nothing in the universe 
To beat a polo game. 
The horses going round and round, 
The riders loosely drest, 
With sticks across their shoulders poised 
Like lances held in rest, 
The sharp staccato clicks that tell 
Of quick unerring aim, 
The thudding hoofs—it’s simply great 
To join a polo game! 
Bring out my hardy dapple-gray, 
The veteran of the team, 
Bring out my polo-stick and ball, 
Of silver cups I dream. 
I'll write a challenge to the world 
And boldly sign my name, 
I’m always ready for a match, 
Long live the polo game! 
MINNA IRVING. 
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MORAL STANDARDS TOO LOW 


Bishop Hickey of Rochester, N. Y. 


ORALITY is not a question of sex, 
M not a question of inferiority or of 
superiority, but for ages we have recog 
the natural leaders of 
en in morals and virtue What sort of an 
sample of virtue are the women of to-day 


nized that women ar¢ 


holding up to the men? Tinseled with 
fashion, doubting, and a slave to custom, 
the modern woman does not blush when 


odesty is outraged in print, in song, and 


on the street Too often the men of this 
iwe are victims of greed, selfish ambition, 
and a lack of charity and kindliness of 
heart It is for the faithful religious man 

d woman to preserve modesty and vir- 


tue, charity and kindness, and to blaze the 


wav to truth and virtue for all people 


HAMMERING THE RAILROADS 


Frank Chairman, Board 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Missouri 


Trumbull of Directors 
Kansas & Texas 


Railroads 
\ [' JRE than two hundred bills were in- 
A troduced in lawmaking bodies last 
vear affecting the railroads in every form, 
from providing spring seats for employes in 
the engines to changing the air in railroad 
hour. In only 


tations five times 


States were bills introduced against 


every 


three 


trespassing on the railroads, although ten 


thousand persons are killed every year by | 


the 
of that death list is caused by trespassing. 
Chere 855 bills introduced in 
Congress in the last two years affecting the 
rhe parcels 


have been 


railroads directly or indirectly. 


post went into effect on January I. The 
railroads are carrying the parcels post busi- 
ness without compensation. The post 


office of the country now is self-sustaining, 
but it is so through the efficiency of the 
railroads. There will be from $25,000,000 
to $30,000,000 reduction in the revenue of 
the express ¢ ompanies because of the parcel 
post, but one-half of that decrease will come 
out of the railroads. 


JAPAN NOT TO BE FEARED 
Andrew Carnegie. 


laws, no 


permanent 


British colonial 
acquire a 


TNDER the 
Japanese can 
home in Australia, but can only go there as 
a visitor with passports and remain there 
This being the position assumed 


one year. 


railroads and more than fifty per cent | 


by Great Britain, it cannot be expected by | 


Japan that America would do more for her. 
If Japan should force the issue and war 


should come, there are twenty-two millions | 


to repel her. In the first place, she could 
never land. 
she could never get back. I don’t believe 
that any country would be so rash as to send 
into the United States. | 
talked this matter over with my old-time 
friends, Gens. Grant and Sherman, and they 
assured me that an invasion of the United 
States was so improbable as to be classed as 
an impossibility. 


troc ps 


A GOOD ARMY AND NAVY NEEDED 


Prof. William Howard Taft, of Yale. 


HE Americans are a shrewd, wise peo- 
ple, usually gifted with foresight, but 
have not shown it in their attitude 

toward the army and navy policy. Con- 

gress continues to be reluctant to maintain 
an adequate army. It’s easy to get money 
for a militia, for a militia has votes and 


they 


there are 
certain things we want to see administered.” 


whom we want to see elevated; 


Now we are going to try the Democratic 
as our instrument to discover thes« 
If the try 
never make it again. 


party 


things. is not successful we will 


THE CONTROL OF CORPORATIONS 


Seth Low, former Mayor of New York 
OVERNMENTAL chaos has prevailed 


in this country because of the attempt 
to control the corporation that does inter- 


state business by the State that incor- 
porates it, while giving the control of the 
business that it does to the Congress of 
the United States. In my judgment the 
United States must control the corpora- 
tions which do interstate business on a 


large scale, either through the grant of a 
federal by substituting national 
incorporation for State incorporation. 


license or 


A DISAPPOINTING ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
E. P President of Santa Fe Railroad. 


Ripley 


WAS a Wilson man, but am far from being 

satisfied with the results of the Adminis- 
tration. The Appropriation bill passed by 
Congress, with its clause preventing the 
prosecution of farmers and labor organiza- 
tions for violations of the anti-trust law, is 
an outrage. If that is an index of the Ad- 
ministration’s judgment, it 
make any man stop and think. 


is enough to 

Two classes 
of people are permitted to violate the law, 
That is 
nothing less than rank discrimination, and 
does not insure confidence in the Adminis- 
tration. As to tariff reductions and the in- 
come tax I have no fault to find. I rather 
believe it will be well to give them a good 
trial and find out what they are worth. The 
investigations by as 
largely humbug. 


and all others are to be prosecuted. 


Congress I regard 


THE BANKER GROWING POPULAR 


James G. Cannon, President Fourth National Bank, 


New York 


HERE isa prejudice of long standing, 

which happily is growing less and less, 
against our banks, and the people at large 
are now coming to believe that the bankers 
of the nation are their friends and not their 
enemies. 
the fact that banks formerly charged high 
rates for the use of money, and kept them at 
a distance. I think our bankers are begin- 
ning to realize that they have been largely 
at fault in this matter, and they are now 


| taking the people more and more into their 


If by any chance she did land, 


often | 





friends, but a regular army is far different. | 
There is a saying that the Lord looks after | 


children and drunken men. This certainly 
ought to be extended to the United States. 
Of course, our separation from foreign coun- 
tries by oceans is cause for not assuming too 
heavy a burden, but we are very, very much 
nearer Europe and Asia, many, many times 


nearer, than we were in Washington’s time. | 


Occasionally we get a jar, and notice our 
position, but luck has been with us in the 
past and we cannot assume that it will 
always continue thus. 


DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL 
President Woodrow Wilson. 


WANT everybody to realize that I was 

not taken in by the results of the last 
National election. The country did not go 
Democratic in November. It was impossible 
for it to go Republican because it couldn't 
tell which kind of Republican to go. The 
only united, helpful instrument to which it 
could turn to accomplish its purposes was 
the Democratic party, and what it did was 
to say this: ‘‘ There are certain things that 
we want to see done, not certain persons 


A 


matters of finance. This is 
the day of the open door in banking, and the 
business of discounting a customer’s note is 
not held behind closed doors, but the cus- 
tomer now comes tothe bank as a matter of 
right, because of certain obligations to him 
on the part of the bank. 


confidence in 


THE IDEAL WOMAN 


Dr. A. P. Burrus, of Janesville, Wis. 


HE must be between twenty-five and 

thirty-five years old; height, 5 feet 4 to 
5 inches. When arms are extended, the 
measure from tip to tip of fingers should 
equal the height. She should have achest 
measurement near 35 inches and weight 
about 130 pounds. Must not have hollow 
back. Must not have shoulder blades prom- 
inent, like wings, or short legs from the knee 
down. Must not have pug nose or thick 
lips. Upper lip must not be short with 
upper teeth projecting. The head around 


This old prejudice was due to| 


conditions, or to retire 
from enterprises in which they had tied up 


themselves to new 


their capital and services under conditions 


legally created, without too great loss. 


Life-insurance Suggestions 


railroads 
so often manifested among legislators 


HE mania for harassing the 


in this country extends to insurance com- 
panies also. According to Mr. George W. 
Babb, President of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, about 1500 bills affect- 
ing fire insurance companies were intro- 
duced in the legislatures of 41 states during 


the past winter, and these included, Mr. 
Babb avers, “‘all conceivable measures of a 
hostile and pernicious character.’’ Life 


insurance companies, too, have frequently 
had to suffer because of the ignorance or 
enmity of bodies of law-makers. Even 
Congress has recently taken a hand in this 
game. 

The income tax section of the new tariff 
bill provides for taxing (as if it were a part 
of net income) the balance left to any com- 
pany from premium receipts after the cost 
of the policy holder’s insurance has been 
deducted. In other lines of business this 
surplus would rightfully be regarded as 
profit, but with life insurance companies 
the case is different. These companies have 
a habit of returning to policy holders, from 
time to time, in the way of so called “ divi- 
dends’”’ payments made in excess of cost 
of insurance. This cost necessarily varies 
and cannot be exactly known beforehand. 
But when it is known the premium bal- 
ance which remains is to the 
insurants. 

It is a misnomer to call these return pay- 
ments ‘‘dividends.”’ They are simply the 
restoration of money entrusted to the com- 
pany as ample security for the insurance 
protection to be given. 
must pay 


returned 


If the companies 
a tax on such funds, the cost of 
insurance will be by so much increased, and 
the amounts returnable to policy holders 
will to that extent diminished. This 
will virtually be taxing the policy holders’ 
own money, which is in no sense a part of the 
companies’ income. 


be 


No well-regulated in- 
surance company desires to have its patrons 
treated so unjustly, and the heads of the 
leading organizations have, 
tered strong and well 
against the proposed tax. 


therefore, en- 
justified protests 

The official pro- 
| tests to Congress should be reinforced at 
|once by protests from all policy holders. 
| Let every policy holder who reads my de- 
| partment write at once to his member of 
| Congress and enter his protest. 


Clerk, Chicago: 1. $50 a year at your age of 46 
would just about cover the annual cost of a 20-pay- 
ment life policy for $1,000. 2. You would be en- 
titled to dividends earned. 


J. W. R., Danville, LlL.: In taking life insurance, 
select old and well-established institutions. A great 
many new companies have been organized in the past 
| year or two. They are finding the business very com- 

petitive. The old companies have the advantage. 


Young Man, Newark, N. J.: 1. At the age of 
twenty, a 25-year endowment policy for $1,000 will 
cost you about $38 a year. 2. If you survive the en- 
dowment period, you will receive the $1,000 and all 
the benefits to which the policy is entitled. 3. Rates 
are not very different in large companies, but differ 
somewhat for the various forms of insurance, 


E., Kenton, O., and M., Centralia, Fla.: The Pos- 
tal Life has a right to do business wherever it can 
find customers. Its business is done by mail because 
it seeks to save the heavy commissions of agents. 

This explains the low cost of its insurance and the 

| high dividends. The New York State Insurance 
ee gy has recently examined the company 
and made a report, a copy of which you can no 
doubt obtain by writing for it. 








Recent Deaths of Noted Persons 


the base of brain should measure 21% in-| 


ches; from top of head over the ears, 11 to 12 
inches. She must not have lop ears. Must 
have fine hair, fine features and a well de- 
veloped chin. 

ally preferable. 


Good cook and nurse gener- 


DANGER IN TARIFF CHANGES 


Lewis Nixon, Shipbuilder and Prominent Democrat. 


Congress that no greater change than 
ten per cent. will hereafter be made in any 
schedule during the life of any one Congress 
except upon a two-thirds vote in the House 
of Representatives would put tariff legisla- 
tion upon a constructive basis. A change 
of ten per cent. in certain tariff schedules 


could be followed intelligently in its effects, | 


and within two years further changes in the 
same direction can be made or unwise steps 
retraced and the changes which in ten years 


could be very great would be made under | 


JOINT resolution of the two houses of | 


Lorp Avesury, better known as Sir John Lub- 
| bock, famous as a financier, scientist, publicist and 
author, died in London, Eng., May 28, aged 79. 


_ALFRED AvustTIN, poet laureate of Great Britain, 
died at Ashford, Kent, Eng., June 2, aged 77. He 
had also been a barrister, a critic, a war correspond- 
-. a a political writer. He published a number 
0 0OOKS. 


FREDERICK ALBION OBER, one of the best known 
authorities on birds in this country, died at Hacken- 
sack, N. J.. May 31, aged 65. He discovered twen- 
ty-two_ new species of birds and was the author of 
40 books. 


Tuomas Witneaett Patmer, former United 
States Senator from Michigan, later United States 
Minister to Spain and President of the World's 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, died at 
Detroit, Mich., June 1, aged 83. 


Gen. Lansrorp L. Lomax, farmer Major Gen- 
eral of Confederate Cavalry and an intimate friend 
of General Robert E. Lee, died at Washington, 
D. C., May 28, aged 79. 





such conditions that those engaged in the | 


work affected would have time to adjust 


Forrest Goopwin, Republican Representative 
in Congress from the Third Maine District, died 
at Skowhegan, Me., May 28, aged 49. 

GENERAL JAMes H. Baker, a Civil War veteran, 
ex-Commissioner of Pensions, and distinguished as 
an orator and author, died at Mankato, Minn., 
May 26, aged 84. 


Grorce Kontc, Democratic Representative 
from the Third Maryland District, died at Balti- 
more, May 31, ed 57. He did not learn to read 
until he had reached manhood. 
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iivs FREE TRIAL 


Now—during this Special Sale—is a 
splendid time to buy a fine Watch. We would 
like to send you this 17-Jewel Elgin in hand en- 
graved 25-year gold case for your inspection, 
It sells regularly at $20.00. Wesave you nearly 
one half. If you answer this advertisement you 
can buy it for $12.7 


NO MONEY DOWN 


erely give us your name and address that we may 
send you this pensepmne he ey | On approval. If after 

ou receive it and wantto 
te it, then you pay us only $2.00 A MONTH 
If you don’t want 
keep it, send it back % 
our expense. You assume 
no risk whateverin deal- 
ing with us, You do not 
buy or pay acent until we 
have placed the watch 
in yous bands for your 
decision. We ask 


We don’t want 
you tosend us one 
cent. Nota penny. 


e red tape—just 
common honesty among 
men. If this offerappeais 
to you write today for 


Our Big Freeie~ 
wach BOOK! . 

HARRIS-GOAR CO. 
Dept. 899 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE HOUSE THAT SELLS MORE ELGIN WATCHES 
THAN ANY OTHER FIRM IN THE WORLD, 
































Pallor—listlessness—all Ne 
the beauty-destroying effects 

of anaemia disappear and the 
bloom of health comes back when 


Pabst Extract 
) The Best Tonic 


is used to enrich the blood, quiet 
the nerves and build up bodily 
and mental strength. 
Thousands of leading physi- 
cians recommend it in all cases 
of weakened, run-down or over- 
worked men and women. 


Order a Dozen frem Your Druggist 


Insist Upon It Being “Pabst’’ 














FREE BOOKLET,“Health Darts,” 
tells all uses and benefits of Pabst 
Extract. Write for it. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 











We irre maid Trensende of Roliere 
write n sean seller a chase in future 


. Send us your 
for only Original square dea’ 


Acceptance teed if avail- 
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State size and whether you want })!.h 
or low collar. We will send sample so 
you can prove comfort and economy 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
DEPT, F, BOSTON, MASS. 


AG ENTS--200 % Profit 
Foot Scraper and Cleaner— 
Needed on every porch and outside door- 
step. Right now is the time to sell it—A 
winner. C. P. Draper, Mass., 
first order for 200. C. A. John- 
son sold 40 in 1% days. W. W. 
Harpster, Pa., made $27.45 in 4 


ick for terms of free 
sample. A postal will do, 
Thomas Co. 3014 West St. o. 
CORNET FREE! We guarantee to 
* teach youtoplay 
by mail and will give you a Bea utiful Cornet or 
any Band Instrument absolutely FREE. You pay 
weekly as lessons are taken. Instrument 
issent with first lesson. Write to-day for 
our booklet and wonderful tuition offer 
INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL 
204 Musical Hall, Boston, Mass. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? DO 
you want agents? Leslie's Classified Column off- 
ers its advertisers an exceptional opportunity to 
secure big results from small investments. ! 
information furnished on receipt of postal. Ad- 
dress Olassified Advert Dept., Leslie's 
Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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ncreased Comfort of Railroad Tours 
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The well-known writer ee Over the Saccommoua 
ms furnished a decade ago 
It is, perhaps, in the matter of railroad tours for special 


parties, however, that the superlative is reached in travel 
by rail. When the latest of standard steel trains are placed 
at the disposal of travellers for days, and often for weeks 
at a time, providing them in reality with the most luxurious 


of hotels on wheels, and enabling them to see in this manner 


the great scenic wonders of our country without change 
of cars, though the trip covers thousands of miles, one 
could hardly ask for mort Combined with the delight 


of viewing an ever-changing panorama is the pleasure 
always to be derived from being surrounded at all time 
with everything that is conducive to comfort, with th 
perfect appointments of the most up-to-date hotel and the 
cozy and congenial atmosphere of the best of clubs 

In such surroundings the tedium of long journeys by 
rail has become a thing of the past There is no more cd 
lightful way of seeing the country than this, and thos 
who have been able to avail themselves of this kind of 
travel have counted themselves fortunate indeed, and mort 
often than not have reached the last stage of their trip 
with a sigh of regret 

Railroad tours of this kind are largely a development of 
the last ten years. In fact the development of this feature 
of railroad business has synchronized with the strides that 
have been taken in changing the equipment of our first 
class, limited trains, until we have today such a train as 
the new “ Merchants’ Limited.’ Just turned out of the 
Pullman shops, this train is all that refined taste could 
demand in decoration; it is lighted electrically by the new 
svstem of reflected light by a current generated by th« 
axles, has the resisting powers of a battleship, and in many 
other details of construction surpasses anything yet seen 
in car construction 

The same period that has seen the evolution of steel car 
trains of this type has witnessed the operation by the rail 
roads of what are virtually large hotels on wheels, over 
thousands of miles of the country’s steel highways In 
these travelling hotels have been housed at times a hun 
Placed at their 
disposal have been library and lounging rooms, and a cui 
sine furnished daily with the delicacies of the land through 
which the journey has laid 

Such is the railway tour of the United Statestoday. Its 
It has been 


dred guests or more for weeks at a time 


equal cannot be found elsewhere in the world. 


By EDWARD G RIGGS 


f ‘ " T ra ‘ 
vhec re} { the il 
i the fine } trail 
iteen years v I I ( urs were lary confined 
we tourist agence Even then thev were extremely 
ire \ trip made | he American Banker \ssociatio 
he Pacific ¢ ve ears a 1 sym lt ‘ 
) dere | with preceqen t the Lime Phree 
I iL I ( e anothe trip he ( f 
f trains fur hed the New York Central Lines 
This trip set a record in car miles for railroad tours, as well 
is a new standard f comfort and luxury en route Phe 
dl ince traversed was 8,196 milk \ longer tour in statute 
miles, though not in car miles, was that of the Nationa 
Electr Lig! \ssociatior This was also to the Pacif 
Coast and back by way of the Canadian Rockies, coverin 
a distance of 9,156 miles 
In both the number of trips of this kind taken and in the 
number of travellers, the tours of the American Bankers 
\ssociation have far exceeded all others This vear they 
are to convene in Boston, to which city they will be taken 
in special trains over the New York, New Haven and Hart 
ford, the equipment of which will be f the same high 
standard 
When long tours were first undertaken by the railroads 
there were no steel cars Electric lights, which have added 
so much to the comfort and safety of railroad journeys 


were unknown Dining cars were picked up and dropped 
ilong the line With an eye ever to increasing the com 
fort of such tourists, the railroad men have constantly 
striven to eliminate all disagreeable features. Steel state 
room cars, electrically lighted, are now the rule Today 
the diner isa part of the train throughout the journey and is 


constantly restocked with the best the country affords 


The observation car is the parlor and general assembly 
room on one of these touring trains Mingled with the 
delight of watching beautiful scenery is the pleasure of 
social intercourse amid surroundings comparable only to 


the foyer of a fine hotel. For men there is a club car fur 
nishing the cozy environment of one’s club. — It is the prac 
tice, too, nowadays, to equip such a train with various 
amusement devices, such, for example, as player-pianos 
and phonographs. Concerts are given en route 

It has become more and more the business of our great 
railroads to equip touring trains in this manner Today 
if a member of a touring party you book for a three or: 
four weeks’ trip over the rails as you book for a cruise at 
sea rhe cost includes all expenses In these tours 
travel has been robbed of all its trials, and your days spent 
in such an environment while speeding over the rails arc 
days of unalloyed pleasure 

When one compares the comforts with which the trav- 
eller is surrounded today with what was furnished him 
not so many years ago one is likely to be startled at the 
strides that have been mack lake, for instance, the 
traveller in the ordinary day coach attached to some ot 
our best trains This car very likely is of steel, is electric 
ally lighted, equipped with an improved ventilating sys 
tem, has comfortable seats and is part of a steel vestibuled 
train. The cost of such a day coach is in the neighbor 


hood of $12,000. The day coaches which preceded this 


tvpe cost about $7,000 The st of the ddern steel day 
aici ipproximately the cost of the first Pullman: In 
other words, the traveller 1 he ordinary day coach today 

tting o fara t of equipmi Ot what the tray 
eller paid extra for twenty vears ag And as rates of fare 


go he is paying | 

One does not have to be very old to remember the earls 
Pullman ind day coaches Heated | a coal stove in 
me end, lighted by lamps and with no ventilators the day 
oaches meant positive peril for the travelles Che earl 
Pullmans, to were lighted | lamp ind heated by coal 
toves Like the day cvache they rode on four wheel 
truck whereas toda six wheel trucks are the rule o: 
both There were no dining cars when the first Pullman 
ran You snatched your meals at stations If it hap 
pened to be a large station perhaps you had twenty minutes 
for your meal, if a small station perhaps only five and you 


watched the clock anxiously between bites 

The latest cars turned out from the Pullman shops 
bear about the same resemblance to the cars of two decades 
ago as the newest skyscraper hotel now bears to those of 
the fifties The Pullman now is of steel, is steam heated, 
has electric lights so arranged that one may read in hi 
berth, and an improved ventilating system so that one may 
have fresh air without draughts Beside the regular 
sleeper and chair cars many other cars have been added 
to the modern limited train to help the traveller pass the 
time in comfort and luxury [here is the observation 
car with its library and maid service, the club car for the 
men, and today the dining car is attached to all trains. 
You may sit in one of these trains nowadays and use the 
telephone up until the minute before the train leaves, with 
in electric bell at your elbow and an electric fan over 
your head Chese trains are as sanitary as they are com- 
fortable and luxurious. Twice a week your steel Pullman 
of the present age is vacuum cleaned. Once a month it is 
thoroughly fumigated 

The cost of the first class trains on the best roads is 
sufficient to cause reflection in this age of anti-railroad 
agitation The newest train between New York and 
Boston, the ‘Merchants’ Limited,’’ consisting of five 


Pullmans and a dining car, represents an outlay of about 


$120,000. A six-car sleeping train with buffet smoker be 
tween New York and Chicago costs in the neighborhood of 
$140,000. Couple this cost with the increased wages 
the railroads have to pay, with the cost of heavier steel 
rails and bridges required by this new rolling stock, and 
with the increased taxes the railroads have to meet, and 
one is likely to be disabused of the idea that railroads are 
instrumentalities for wresting money from the people to 
enrich the very few In fact, to provide the traveller with 
these increased comforts involves a serious problem for 
the railroads and has reduced net earnings. 

Not alone do the railroads furnish even the day coach 
traveller with superior accommodations over those en- 
joyed by the early Pullman traveller, but also they move 
him to his destination at a greatly increased speed. These 
old-time day coaches and Pullmans took thirty-six hours 
to traverse the distance between New York and Chicago. 
It meant two nights on the train for travellers then. The 
And it is 
now possible to go from New York to San Francisco in a 


new type of train gets there in twenty hours 


little over four days. 





A Subscriber’s Vigorous Protest 


DITOR Lestiz's WEEKLY.—I have to-day renewed 
kK my subscription to LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and do so to 

encourage, as far as I can, the continuance of your 
Editorials, which are unique in character, as not many of 
the present publications are so courageous. 

We have shouted liberty so long in this country that 
sometimes I fear we are having too much of it. The pres 
ent policy seems to be to take by force what you cannot 
get otherwise, and as a consequence we are losing our re- 
gard for Law, which is after all the bulwark of the Nation. 

As any thoughtful man can see, there are many public 
questions which must be decided. While I believe that 
the American people, when they have finally judged these 
matters thoughtfully, are to a very large majority loyal 
and honest enough to decide correctly, it may take some 
time before public opinion comes to the real conception of 
the existence and the cause of the present unrest, and its 
remedy. 

If the family, which is the unit of American civilization, 
is to be broken by divorce, we are not adding to the future 
integrity of the Republic. If so-called Trusts are to be 
disorganized simply because they are doing a big business, 
although they may be contributing the greatest good to the 
greatest number, we are encouraging waste and killing 
econemy. If judges are to be impeached, because their 
decisions do not please the litigants, then we may as well 
dispense with efforts for justice entirely. 


If men of money are to be heckled like criminals, simply 


because of their wealth, then we are coming to a socialistic 
plane. If railroads and manufacturing interests are to be 
so hampered by unfair and unjust laws that they can 
scarcely operate and live, we are stunting our growth and 
throttling prosperity. If yellow sheets, which disseminate 
the seeds of discord and rebellion, and preach the doctrine 
of might against right, are to exist and thrive, then we may 
expect a like harvest. 

If liberty is not protected by law, then we may come to 
a time when there will be no liberty. If those who find 
it necessary and are willing and anxious to work, are com- 
pelled to idleness by those who will not; if, in shouting for 


lib rty, justice is to be forgotten; if public gralt is to pre- 
vail; if crime is to be condoned, and immunity bought with 
money; if ina word Law and Order are to abdicate in favor 
of greed and selfishness, we need not wonder if unrest con- 
tinues. 

In the consideration of these and other vital questions 
I believe your articles are of the character to help mold 
public opinion in the right way. Iam, 

Very sincerely yours, 


H. A. BUTLER. 


Reducing the ‘‘Pork Barrel”’ 


HE last Congressional ‘‘ Pork Barrel”’ calls for an ex- 
E i penditure exceeding ninety million dollars. Much of 

this is ill-advised and extravagant. The Secretary of 
Yale University—Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr.—suggests 
in Harper's Weekly, a plan that would check this extrava- 
gance automatically. It calls for local co-operation in 
federal improvements. ‘‘ As a tentative basis of discussion, 
I would suggest,’’ says Mr. Stokes, ‘that it would be fait 
that ten per cent. of the total cost of ordinary Federal im- 
provements in the United States outside of the District of 
Columbia, under ‘ Rivers and Harbors’ and ‘ Public Build- 
ings’ appropriations be raised locally in order to secure 
the remaining ninety per cent. from the National Treasury 
rhis contingent tenth could be secured in any lawful way 
determined by the local unit involved, such as by a special 
bond issue or by a grant from taxation, or by the voluntary 
subscriptions of citizens and civic bodies.” 

The ‘‘Pork Barrel’? has long been denounced as a na- 
tional disgrace, but criticism only makes it thrive. Con- 
gressmen are supposed to look out for the interests of their 
districts, and Senators are expected to lend a hand to any 
public improvements in their States. Costly buildings are 
erected by the Federal Government where local needs do 
not call for them, and river and harbor expenditures are 
allowed without following any systematic or scientific 


policy. The prevailing method of securing support for 
such bills is, ‘‘ vote for my appropriation and I will vote for 
yours."” To require the local community to put up one- 


tenth of the cost would throw cold water upon many an un- 


called for and extravagant appropriation. In mecdern 
benevolence the principle of local participation has abun- 
dantly justified itself; and, as Mr. Stokes points out, the 
method is not without precedent as a governmental policy. 
Among the States it is frequently followed in road construc- 
tion, and in the farm demonstration work in the South the 
plan has been used by the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture. There is no valid reason why this method should not 
be applied to all ‘‘ Pork Barrel”’ appropriations, thus saving 
the people millions of dollars annually. When public sen 
timent shall have been properly aroused and brought 
to bear on the subject abuses of the power of appropria- 
tion will cease. 


Brain Work a Life-Lengthener 
ae a judges, according to Lord Alverstone, are 


often at their best between sixty-five and eighty. 

The scientific explanation of this is that judges use 
their brains constantly and with great concentration and 
are at the same time relieved of worrying about their 
material welfare. 

Worry hastens death, but hard mental work is a tonic 
and life-lengthener. If you want to live to a good old age 
use your brain. Mental exercise keeps the brain well 
supplied with blood. With the source of vital energy 
well nourished, it acts as a tonic to the whole system. 
Those, on the other hand, who are deficient in 
mental exercise deprive their brains of a sufficient blood 
supply. , 

The same study which found judges doing their best 
work between sixty-five and eighty, cited the English 
agricultural laborer who after a life of hard, out-door work, 
but practically without intellectual exercise, frequently 
goes to pieces between the ages of sixty and seventy. For 
most people a bit of serious meditation or concentrated 
thought would prove a more vigorous tonic than physical 
exercise. 

Work your brain hard and keep young. Any man 
who devotes himself to serious thought without worry 
about the future, will be more productive of a high order 
of work in his last years than at any earlier period. 
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You get more air-room in 
Diamond (No-Clinch) Tires 


-and its the extra air-room 
that does the work 


HE more air-room—the more resiliency, 
which in turn means more comfort for you 
and your passengers—wmore service from your tires. 


The secret of building a tire that lasts means build- 
ing a tire that does the work easily—a tire that does not strain 
in hi under road usage. 


tetae This extra air-room is gained for you without lessening 
ol the thickness of the tread or weakening the side walls in any way. 


rvation 
for the 


— © & To stand the pull of the engine—to absorb the shocks 


use the 


es, with | of the road—to travel farthest on the smallest quantity of gasoline 


in over 


om if | —to make inner tubes last longer, were scientific tire problems. 


-ullman 
— Our engineers have solved these problems for you and 
— if all other tire bill payers by building Diamond (No-Clinch) Tires 


om with extra air-room—in a word—the ideal, perfectly constructed 
about 
i ff | tire you have been Ng 
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a «(CF After countless laboratory tests and experi- 
ee ments, our chemists have discovered a process 
hh to scientifically toughen pure rubber so that p THRE 
it will give you the mileage you pay for. Do tenct 
: Diamond( No-Clinch) Tires made of Vitalized Rubber are tough ; noel 
medern and flint-like enough to fight the road, elastic enough to absorb ‘ee 
“94 4q shocks, thus preventing rim troubles and breaking above the bead. 
policy. . | Add to this high grade workmanship, nothing inferior in 
— F construction or fabric—perfect 3-Point Rim Contact--the No- cat tees tesa oe 
Vericul- | Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection—and you have the _— ago prs ~ 
uld not i best tire money can buy. 
Sav ile i ‘ ‘ e 
— \ \\ Safety (Squeegee) Tread an additional Diamond advantage 
yropria- ca 
er a Diamond Safety Tread Tires obey your will. No matter how 
ne, are \ slippery and treacherous the paving, they grip and hold. 
eighty. - \ 
gsc You drive with safety and you drive with pleasure with 
their Diamond Safety (Squeegee) Tires on your cars. 
ca if And that’s not all—there’s real economy in Diamond 
in well & ° . 
energy Safety Tread Tires. The Safety Tread is added to the 
ss ff \ regular tread —the extra mileage makes the safety cost 
blood 
| 9 Dian you nothing. 
ir best v afety 
English : ( d 
: work q ae es of So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires—you 
juently a a 


can get them to fit your rims at any of the 


i | Lon 25,000 Diamond Dealers always at your Service 


rh order 
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TURKISH BLEND A 


CIGARETTES 





A Cigarette of | 
Sterling Worth 


Not until you break the seal on the 
modest Fatima package—not until you 
smoke one of these wonderful [urkish-blend 
Cigarettes, will you understand the whys 
and wherefores of their remarkable success. 





Years ago Fatimas were “discovered” by 
our College Men. From the Campus the fame 
of their generous goodness went forth to cap- 
ture smokers of every class and clan, with the 
result that today Fatimas are known the 
world over. They are the biggest-selling 
cigarettes in America—smoked with pleasure 
in every corner of our country. 


If you are one of the few men who 
ya uy : have not yet smoked Fatimas, delay no 
4 ™ym, longer. Get a package today. You 

| 2 ng ‘t a packag ay. 
&' W/ will be delighted with their sincere 

ie quality and wholesome purity. 


Kagel Myers Sobacoo C2 





